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PREFACE. 



Thk previoas volume of the late Mr Hall's Sennons 
having passed through Three Bditions, the Editor has 
been encouraged to bring out a Second Series. 

For the information of those who have been for some 
time anticipating the appearance of another volume, it 
may be mentioned that the delay has been mainly caused 
by the great difficulty the Editor has experienced in 
deciphering almost illegible manuscripts. It was the 
Author's habit to write the greater part of his Sermons, 
but he never used the MSS. in the pulpit. 

C. H. 

LoimoKy December 1869. 
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THE BATTLE OF 80NSHIP AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE 

CONQUEBOR. 

Beyelatiov xxi. 7. 

" He that oyeroometh shall inherit all things; and I will be his God, and 

he shall be my son." 

The great hindrance to our fall belief of all such words 
as these lies in the very grandeur of the truth to he^e- 
lieved. We turn from the mighty inheritance promised 
to the Christian conqueror to survey our own lives ; and 
because amidst their povertjr and insignificance, their low 
earthly tendencies and deep spiritual infirmities, we can 
discover no traces of a battle whose results will be so 
sublime, we find the promise hard to be beKeved. At 
some moments life seems to be a commonplace and 
dreary struggle to fulfil the same dull round of daQy 
duties ; at others it appears as though it would be a great 
achievement to be found a Christian at all at its close, 
without daring to hope for the inheritance of all things ; 
while even in our highest moods we feel the perpetual 
bondage of the flesh, and are too prone to exclaim, " We 
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THE BATTLE OF S0N8HIP 



may be great in the distant eternity — ^we are the creatures 
of weakness to-cby." Thus it is the painful contrast 
between the greatness of the promise, and the apparent 
littleness of life, which strips such transcendent truths of 
their itirring power, and makes us fancy that they are 
alone applicable to great heroic spirits, and are too lofty 
to be claimed by ourselves. 

But yet the very position of this promise at the end of 
the last book of God's revelation, shows that it is simply 
the natural and necessary result of redemption, and 
therefore belongs with all its greatness to every redeemed 
man. For the Bible begins by asserting that Grod made 
man to be. His son, a lord of the world, and heir of all. 
It ascribes the loss of that glory to sin, which has hurled 
him from his throne into the bondage of a slave. It 
affirms that through Christ, the Lord from heaven, man 
regains his sonship and recovers his spiritual crown. 
And then, at the close of the Bible, the apostle John 
paints the restored scene, and tells us that the curse shall 
fade, and sorrow cease, and death die, and men become 
kings once more. But between the fall and the restora- 
tion, between the lost paradise of the pQ«t and the great 
city of the future, lies that path of toil and struggle which 
is the earthly life, and therefore, as the natural and in- 
evitable result of victory the glorious promise rises, "Man 
shall inherit aU things ; and I will be his God, and he shall 
be My son." 

Thus this hope is not something beyond redemption, 
but its natural and everlasting consequence. It is not 
an end to be sought by the greatest souls alone, but is. 
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the birthright of every faithful man. And the lowest, 
poorest Christian on earth may see, by looking beneath 
the outward things of life into life's spiritual meaning, 
that he is actually fighting a battle, which, if he do but 
fight out faithfully, will render him an heir of dl that 
Grod can give, or inmiortality bestow. It is in that 
aspect then, as belonging to us all, that I now want to 
illustrate this great promise, that it may, by God's grace, 
help us to see a subUme meaning in the apparently com- 
monplace struggle of life, and nerve us with new energy 
to be faithful unto death. 

There is a deep connexion of thought in these words. 
To be acknowledged by God as His son is to be His 
heir : to be an heir of God is to inherit all things. But 
this perfected sonship demands a confiict, it is he that 
overcometh, and he alone that reaches it. There is first 
the battle — then the sonship — ^then the inheritance. 
So that John's message seems to be, " You have here a 
battle to fight that ceases only in the grave, the whole 
meaning of your Christian life on earth is conflict ; but 
be faithful, for having overcome, the perfected sonship 
with its inheritance will be yours. There are, then, two 
thoughts before us — The Battle of Sonship, and the In- 
heritance of the Conqueror. The first of these throws 
light on our life as it is to-day ; but the other reaches far 
off into eternity, and shows us how, in virtue of that 
struggle here, we become sons indeed, and because sons, 
heirs of all. It is to the first of these that we shall now 
chiefly direct our attention. The Battle of Sonship, ^ ' He 
that overcometh shall be My son." To be OTcned at last by 
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God as His son, demands a conflict that pervades the 
whole course of life, and becomes victorious only on the 
heavenly side of the grave. This is the first truth we have 
to prove, for from that conflict itself springs all the glory 
of the conqueror^s inheritance. In illustrating this, two 
questions present themselves, which must be clearly 
answered before it can be fully understood and realised 
in all its power. Why must our sonship create this 
struggle? And why is it so severely lasting — ending 
only when mortality lies cold in the grave ? 

1. Taking, then, the first of these questions — ^Why 
does our sonship demand a conflict ? We must begin by 
laying down two facts, which prepare the way for the 
answer, and avoid two errors into which we are prone to 
fall. 

The struggle is not to become sons of God; it results 
from our being so already. — This distinction may appear 
very fine, shadowy, and unpractical. But it is very real ; 
it is founded on a principle that pervades all Grod's Word, 
and involves practical results of the highest importance. 
For this fact underlies all God's truth — that man in Christ 
is made at once a son of Gk)d ; that sonship is not a privi- 
lege to be struggled for, but one already given. The very 
name " son " implies this. No man can by any effort 
make himself a member of a family ; he must be bom 
into it. The nature, of faith involves the same truth ; for 
faith implies the cessation of all endeavour to win the 
adoption of God ; it is the close of all effort, in the calm 
and blessed belief that in Christ man is Gk)d's child, and 
all the grace and glory of that name are therein bestowed. 
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But while the sonship is freely given, its beBtowttient 
commences a battle. I shall try to show presently why 
this is so, bat at present let me ask you to accept it as a 
fact of Christian life. The grace by which Gbd makes 
us feel that we are His sons — ^that we could not have 
made ourselves such — gives rise to a conflict in the soul. 
The power of the Holy Spirit acting on our nature creates 
at once a spiritual war. The faith that closes the weary 
effort to make ourselves God's children, in the belief that 
we are such, creates at once a deep life-long struggle. 
The love that flows into our hearts from God witnessing 
to our adoption, transforms our hearts into fields of battle. 
And let us here, in passing, just glance at - the practical 
significance of this distinction. Tell men, " You may 
become sons of God, as the result of deep earnest endea- 
vour," and you set before them a task of hopeless weari- 
ness, which must terminate in despair ; for the more they 
realise the glory of sonship, the more vain will their 
efforts to reach it become, until the struggle dies out in 
gloom. But tell men, '' You are God^s sons nofVy and 
because you are so you are called to make life a battle," 
then the conflict becomes an earnest, hopeful, possible 
thing. And therefore we lay it down as a first principle ; 
" We do not struggle to become sons, for we are so ; 
but we have to fight just because we are God's sons." 
We now pass on to the second fact, which still ftirther 
prepares the way for understanding the reason of the 
struggle. 

The convict risirig from sonship is not created by any 
oviTmrd circumstances^ hut by the state of the soul itself j 
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in all conditions q/ life and ages oj time. It is needful to tsay 
this emphatically, because men have got hold of the notion 
that in these days of Christian quietude the demand for a 
life-struggle has ahnost passed away. They seem to fancy 
that the words which promise blessing to him that over- 
cometh refer to the ages of persecution, or may still be 
true, now and then, of some specially tried and slandered 
spirit. Our Puritan forefathers indeed believed in it; 
they felt the intense power of the sunmions to make their 
lives a battle. Hence arose their solemn scorn of the 
petty ills of poverty and the loud clamour of popular con- 
tempt. Hence, within the damp walls of dungeons, and 
on lonely moors and hill-sides, they fought out that 
spiritual battle which made their life, with all its faults, 
approach more nearly to that of the Apostolic Churches 
than that of any men since the days of the first Chris- 
tians. We are changing the picture. Because outward 
persecution has parsed away, we fancy there is no struggle 
needed now. Because it is respectable to be Christians, 
we fancy there is no need of the intense self-conflict and 
conquest which those men bore. And Christian life is 
thus often regarded as a serene path to some immortal 
delight which men call the happiness of heaven. This is 
a mighty error. Not on the outward is the battle founded. 
Were it so the Bible were no true book for man. For it 
abounds with such phrases as, " Strive ; " " Fight the 
good fight;" "We wrestle with principalities ; " "The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence," and closes with 
blessings " to him that overcometh." Within the soul of 
man — ^which is essentially the same in all ages, whether 
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they be times of peace like our own, or agitated by the 
gtorm blasts of persecution and trial — ^lies the field of 
spiritual conflict. If, then, the conflict is not to obtain 
sonship, but rises from the fact that we are sons ; if it 
does not depend on any outward circumstances, but rises 
from the very nature of the soul, the question recurs — 
What is there in the soul itself which makes its life as 
that of a child of God a life of battle? We find the 
answer in the old truth of man's twofold nature. Flesh 
and Spirit. By this is not meant soul and body. Paul 
tells men to present their bodies to God. Christ wore the 
garment of the body, thus showing that in itself lay no evil. 
But it is a mysterious fact that we are twain in a profound 
sense — that we possess one nature receiving God*s influ- 
ences, and another rebelling, sinning, unbelieving. Now 
the spirit is claimed by God, hears His call, responds to 
His claim, lives in His light ; while the flesh denies Him, 
prompts us to renounce Him, and rebel against Him. In 
that great fact — the twofold nature of man, by which he 
is open to the influences of two worlds — we have the proof 
that in the soul itself, in all ages and states of life, lies 
the battle-ground of the spiritual conflict of which our 
text speaks. To render clear the reason for the in- 
evitable conflict which springs from the fact of sonship, 
take the first moment in which a man hears Gt)d's voice, 
and becomes conscious of the divine summons, and you 
will see how the battle begins. Aroused, perhaps, by 
trial, sorrow, the sense of life's vanity, he sets out as a 
pilgrim of the eternal. In the first dim twilight . of 
spiritual life, there comes to him the voice of God. .At 
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once it seems to isolate him ; lie feels alone with God and 
his sin ; he discovers the awfulness of individnality. Then 
commence the first clashings of the spiritual war of which 
his soul is the battle-field. The earthly and the heavenly, 
the human and the divine, the selfish and the holy, con- 
flict in one loud storm of emotion. This spirit may re- 
spond to the call of its Father. The loud roar of battle 
may die away for a while into solemn whispers, and the 
soul may be filled for a time with calm celestial repose. 
But this calm is soon broken again by the returning 
gales of passion, and the rebellious chafings of the carnal 
nature. Thus we have the commencement of that fierce 
battle which rises — ^because man is God's son — ^firom the 
mystery of his double being. 

2. This brings us to our second question — ^Why must 
the conflict be perpetual ? Is there no earthly state in 
which it will cease? Can we achieve the victory only 
on the heavenly side of the grave ? I answer, it must be 
long as life, because the old war between the two natures 
manifests itself in three forms, from which there is no 
escape. 

The spirit pants for the invisible — the flesh for the visible 
world. — ^To the spirit, as God's son, God's dwelling- 
place becomes a home now. In that region which the 
eye has not seen, of whose glory ear has not heard, it 
lives, moves, and has its being. But the flesh cries out 
for visible and present satisfactions. From chUdhood, 
the visible has necessarily held the supremacy. Ere we 
knew of a higher world, its glowing beauty has fascinated 
us, and from the first its cords have been so woven round 
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our natures, that it alone seems the real, while the unseen 
is a shadowy kingdom. All life's duties, too, lash us to 
the visible — ^the various occupations and aims of earthly 
existence so bind, as with countless bands to the world, 
that it is supremely hard to escape from its tumult and 
glare, and be alone, above its mist and clouds, with the 
angels and the Lord. 

Not only so, but directly the spirit aspires towards 
the divine, the flesh prompts to unbelief. Is it not true 
that when you have caught sight of high and holy realities, 
by which you have been inspired to throw aside every 
weight, and fight with fiery zeal for the prize of your 
high calling, the flesh with its temptations to slothful- 
ness and present ease, has whispered that it was all a 
dream ? and then was it not only by stern wrestling you 
escaped its snare ? If, then, we are thus charmed, bound, 
tempted; if every npsoaring of the spirit thus awakens 
the deep unbelief of the carnal nature, where can the 
struggle end ? Is it not manifest that there can be no 
pause, no safety, no repose, till God crowns us as victors 
in His heaven ? 

The spirit lives in God — the flesh creates temptation 
to oppose Him. — ^We must again call to mind the 
fact that the "flesh" is an invisible tendency — a life- 
power against the Lord. If it were only the power of 
the literal bodily flesh, it might be conquered. Asceticism 
has done that. But because it is part of our inmost 
being ; because we must necessarily carry it about with 
us, it fills every sphere of life with snares, and attracts 
everywhere the forces of temptation. It is as impalpable 
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as a shadow, powerful as a giant. One of the strongest 
illustrations of this is found in the fact that Christian 
progress is constantly revealing new and hitherto undis- 
covered temptations. The Christian lives in a sphere in 
which things that other men pass by assume the hue and 
awfulness of sins. He is not so much tried by passion, 
he can overcome grosser influences, but subtle spiritual 
temptations crowd around him, proving the indomitable 
energy of the carnaL A son of God, he believes in the 
life-plan of his Father — " The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered." But is he not perpetually harassed 
by roving inclinations, by desires to leave the quiet path 
of duty and obedience, to assert his own will, and to walk 
in his own way ; to complain of his responsibility as 
being too great, or little duties too trifling; of the 
conmion round of daily work as too tedious, or of waiting 
as too wearisome ? A son of God, he believes that all 
his work is wrought under a Father's eye. But the in- 
fluence of the flesh blinds him to the spiritual recompense 
which lies in all obedient labour, deafens him to the 
"well done" of conscience, makes him rebel and murmur, 
craving for a present and inmiediate recompense. It is 
needless to multiply illustrations. If it be true that all 
life's circumstances — solitude or companionship, wealth 
or poverty, joy or sorrow, ease or labour, are filled with 
temptations, through the shadowy power of the carnal, 
where can there be a pause in the battle but on the deaths 
less side of the grave ? 

The tendency of the Jlesh is to be a creature of cir^ 
cumstances: that of the spirit is to be their king. — 
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The spirit holding fellowship with God, measuring all 
things by His will, rises at once to its throne. In the 
might of His love, in communion with His glory, it 
thrusts aside every influence that would drag it in the 
dust. The tendency of the flesh, on the contrary, is to 
yield to all the social influences that are acting upon it. 
That may seem to be a mystical assertion. But you 
have a practical illustration of its truth in the fact that 
spiritual men are ever independent and stand alone. 
Carnal men move in masses, are swayed by every influ- 
ence, lose their individuality, and become slaves to the 
spirit of the world. All spiritual men have found that 
this loneliness, this separation rcith God, formed part 
of their life-struggle. And this, too, is an undying form 
of our battle as sons of God. Living with Him, we 
must often stand alone — opposed to the world's influences, 
if we yield to them we shall sink. But how numerous 
and powerful they are I How they creep in unsugpected, 
and tempt us before we are conscious of their power I 
" Worship success, gold, power " is the cry of the 
carnal. " Worship God and measure life by heavenly 
laws " is the voice of the spiritual. The one tells us to 
renounce the painful for the pleasant, the other to sacri- 
fice, at all costs, the pleasing for the right and the true ; 
the one to grasp the present and leave the future, the other 
to act rightly, whatever the consequences, " for the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed." Alas for us I we are 
swayed too much by the little currents of society, so much 
moulded by the influences of the surrounding world. It is 
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supremely hard for us to lead a life of holy jseparateness 
aud divine consecration — to hold God's hand and behold 
the heavenly glory amid the rush and tumult of the 
present. And if this be hard, is it not obvious that we 
must grasp the weapons of our warfare till death ? 

Translate your commonplace toils into this meaning, 
and they become transfigured. You, my brother, in your 
obscure sphere of work, if you are true to heavenly laws, 
are in spirit a great warrior. You are taking a part in 
the spiritual battle of the ages, and if faithful unto death, 
the full glory of perfected sonship will be yours. " He 
that overcameth shall be my son.'' 

The inheritance of the conqueror. " He shall inherit all 
things." — ^We can but glance at this in closing. As we 
have abeady said, this inheritance is the result of divine 
sonship, for he who is a son is heir of God, and therefore 
inherits all that God can give or immortality bestow. 
Consequently the inheritance springs directly out of the 
conflict. The very conquest of the carnal nature brings 
us so near to God that all things become our own. Let 
us briefly trace the ways in which this rises. 

1. Our struggles become our possessions. — Because they 
tear away the hindrances of the carnal they bring us nearer 
to God. Our failures, sorrows, secret wrestlings of soul, 
leave us more than conquerors by crowning us with 
divine strength, and purity, and blessedness. Thus they 
already give us the earnest of the future, clothing us even 
now in the garments of the spiritual kingdom. 

2. Inheriting God^ we inherit all things. — Here thought 
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and language fail ns. We know not what we shall be, 
but we know that the universe is our Father's house. 
Its many mansions, many worlds, many domains of 
beauty and grandeur, which eye hath not seen nor heart 
conceived, have been prepared for the conquering sons of 
Grod, As yet the veil is over us. We can only catch a 
faint gleam of the splendour of the inheritance. We are 
like men standing outside some nughty temple, seeing 
now and then the glory streaming through its gorgeous 
windows, and faintly hearing the music rolling through 
its dome. 

But soon the veil shall be lifted, and we shall ^^ know 
even as we are known." 



11. 



THE MISSION OF THE COMFOBTEB (KO. I.) 

John xvL 8-10. 

^* When the Comforter is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteou8neM, and of judgment : of sin, because they believe not on me > 
of righteousneM, because I go to the Father, and ye see me no more." 

This is the only passage in which the Saviour has ex- 
pressed the process of the Spirit's actio^ in regenerating 
the world. It forms Christ's own history of the silent 
progress of the spiritual life. It is His clearest utter- 
ance on the grand mystery of that contact of God's 
Spirit, from which the soul starts on a path that rises 
to the purity and blessedness of heaven. Let us, then, 
honestly and reverently endeavour to grasp the signifi- 
cance of these words ; and if we can but obtain a glimpse 
into their meaning, the mission of the Holy Spirit will 
be revealed to us in new majesty and power. 

By way of introduction to the whole of this passage, 
and as the first step in endeavouring to explain it, we 
must glance at the necessity which Christ so emphati- 
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cally expressed for His own departure before the Com- 
forter could come : "It is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you/* 
The question arises, Why must this be? Why could 
not Christ remain on the earth during the coming of the 
Spirit from on high ? And in answer to that question, 
we start from a great principle which will help us to 
understand the whole mission of the Comforter. We 
may discern two reasons for this: For the individual 
life of the disciples, on the one hand, and for their work 
in the world, on the other, it was needful that Christ 
should depart ere the Comforter came. 

To the disciples, the absence of their Master seemed at 
first to be the greatest calamity that could befall them, 
and, overwhelmed with sorrow, they could conceive of no 
blessing which would compensate for the departure of 
Him who had been the light of their life and the joy of 
their hearts. But they discovered afterwards that His 
going was their gain. The visible Christ must depart, 
that the Spirit might reveal Him as invisibly yet always 
near. While with them in the flesh. His bodily presence 
hindered their perception of His glory, and the Comforter 
could not reveal His fulness of love, and sympathy, and 
power. It was when He had departed, and the Spirit 
had descended, that they heard the voice of their unseen 
Lord around their path, and realised the love of an un- 
seen Christ Uk^ a light in desolation, and knew that He 
was nearer them in their imprisonments, afflictions, and 
sorrows than He had been of old by the Galilean Sea. 
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And thoB they learned the meaning of Bis words : ^^ It 
is expedient for you that I go away^ for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto yon.'* The missian of 
the Spirit^ then^for them, was a deeper reveUuian of the 
Samour. 

But this was only one, and not the greatest reason. 
For their work in the world it was needful that Christ 
should depart ere the Spirit came. They were to stand 
out in that age as proclaimers of the truth of Christ, hy 
which men should be bom anew ; and the grand aid — 
that without which their proclamation must otherwise be 
powerless — ^was to be the invisible influence of the Com- 
forter But Christ dead as the Sacrifice for sin, Christ 
risen as the Justifier, Christ reigning as the Lord of 
men, was the truth they had to telL Unless, then. He 
had suffered and risen, to be seen no more, the truth 
which the Spirit was to bring home to the world's heart 
had no reality. And here, again, Christ the Truth must 
depart before the Spirit could be given. In both these 
reasons, therefore, for the Saviour's departure, we find 
the principle on which the mission of the Comforter is 
founded. The supreme purpose of His advent was to 
reveal the truth of the dead, risen, living Christ I do 
not say that the Spirit does no more than this. On the 
testimony of this book, I believe that He kindles the in- 
spiration of genius, and awakens in the gifted souls of 
the world the visions of Truth, and Beauty, and Law. I 
believe that He broods over heathendom, and raises there 
those dim, wild longings after a higher truth which have 
existed in the hearts of men who have never heard the 
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name of Jesus. But His greatest work is to reveal the 
Christ ; to perpetuate through the ages the memory of the 
Man of Nazareth ; to tell of His invisible presence as the 
friend of the sorrowing and the sinful ; to draw aside the 
carnal veil that hides the power of His mighty death as 
the atonement for sin ; to kindle the hope of immortality 
through the ascended Son of man. This is the purpose 
for which He came in tenfold power when the Saviour 
had passed into the heavens. 

Approaching the words before us with this principle, 
you will observe that they express three convictions, 
which the Spirit creates in the soul by His revelation of 
Christ, — ^sin — ^righteousness — and judgment, or the con- 
quest and overthrow of evil. Now these are the three 
great beliefs that regenerate man, and they form the three 
stages of regeneration. The first step in the divine life 
is the sense of sin — ^for until man is conscious of his own 
darkness and evil, he cannot begin to rise. That sense 
is excited by the conviction of the heart's unbelief in 
the Christ who died. Then the sense of sin must pass 
into the belief in righteousness, — ^for to know our evil 
without the hope of justification causes only despair ; 
The Spirit reveals righteousness in the Christ who rose. 
And from this twofold revelation must spring the belief 
that evil is conquered and that sin shall finally pass away ; 
for the Spirit reveals its overthrow in the Christ who lives 
and reigns. Thus to know sin, righteousness, judg- 
ment, is to rise into a new life that advances towards the 
purity and blessedness of heaven, and by tracing the 
process — ^by showing how the Spirit awakens this knoW- 

B 
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ledge — ^we sliall illustrate the grandeur of the miBsion of 
the Comforter. Let us now confine ourselves to the first 
two of these — The Mission of the Comforter in awakening 
the Sense of Sin, and Belief in Bighteonsness. I know 
this subject is mournful and unpopular. It wiU lead us 
into the deep foundations of man's evil, and the first 
sorrowful experiences of Christian life ; but it is only by 
surveying these that we shall see how the Spirit leads 
the soul up to blessedness and power. 

The first point of thought suggested here is the ground 
on which the charge of sin is founded — ^^ Ofsin^ because 
they believe not on me.'*^ It may seem strange at first 
sight that Christ should not ground this charge on man's 
violations of God's laws, or on his inherited evil nature, 
but on his imbelief on Him. Yet this is the only basis 
on which that conviction of sin which leads to a new life 
can rest. One of the profoundest facts in the Bible is 
involved here, viz., — ^that the advent of the Saviour 
creates the ground on which the deepest condemnation is 
founded. ^^This is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than Hght." 

To show this, let us consider what that sense of sin 
is from which a new life rises. To feel it so deeply 
as to be driven to Christ, is not merely to be conscious 
of an evil tendency in the nature — ^this gives but a feeble 
glimpse into the real awfulness of sin. It is not merely 
to feel that certain words, deeds, feelings, are guilty, for 
as long as a man thinks only that certain acts are wrong- 
fill, he may escape the deep conviction of sin by casting 
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the blame on his circtunstances ; bat it is to feel that 
these are only the fitfdl ont-llashings of a power abiding 
within and possessing the personal me. To feel sin is 
not simply to be terrified by the prospect of penalties, 
but to know that roe^ as we are, are eternally wrong and 
against Gk)d. Now no charge but that of unbelief in 
Christ can awaken this sense of sin. To illustrate this, 
take the other grounds on which men haye attempted to 
bring home the conviction. 

The inflate depravity of man has been the constant 
theme of moralists. Of its awful truth, indeed, there 
can be no question. Facts of life, tremendous in their 
meaning, prove it. Sin does not absolutely originate 
in the transgressor, it only steps forth from its conceal- 
ment into activity. There are depths of evil capacity in 
all men, which are concealed until temptation kindles 
the strong flame of passion, and then they are revealed. 
But in what does the enforcing of this doctrine of innate 
depravity practically issue ? Granting its truth, do not 
the questions rise in man's heart — ^Who made me thus ? 
Why was I born in sin ? Must not the evil tendencies 
of my nature come forth under temptation? Am I re- 
sponsible ? Again, the absolute eoil of a man's actions 
may be felt and admitted by him, and yet he may say, 
^' It is not /that do those things. There are two powers 
in me, ^ For that which I do I allow not : for what I 
would, that I do not; but what I hate, that I do.' " Or you 
may awaken simply a confession of self-reproach, finding 
utterance in such words as Saul's, when he said, ^^ I 
have erred, and played the fool exceedingly," but yoti 
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have not made the man feel that he — the personal self^^ 
has deliberately endorsed the action as his own. Still 
farther, you may preach the doctrine of everlasting con- 
demnation, proclaim the eternal hell, and what do you 
produce ? Either a cowardly confdsion of suffering with 
sin, defiant unbelief, or abject despair. 

Take now unbelief in Christ, and see what the rejec- 
tion of Him implies. Whatever excuses a man may 
make for committing sin, he knows that it creates an 
alienation from God, that its effects on the soul are 
blasting and devastating, that it is a power bringing 
him into antagonism with God, and into opposing con- 
tact with His ei;ernal laws. Its history, Uke the battle 
track of an enemy, is one of deformity and ruin. There 
is no getting over this, no explaining it away ; it is a 
fixed unalterable fact of consciousness. Now the cross 
stands as the sign of reconciliation and re-union with 
God, and therefore of healing, and peace, and blessed- 
ness. Christ came to renovate Vhat sin had ruined ; to 
bear the " curse of the law ; " to blot out " the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us, and take it 
out of the way, nailing it to His cross." But by un- 
belief in Him, by refusing His deliverance, I affirm my 
antagonism to the Divine. Within me is a power 
flashing .out now and then in sinful action; I claim 
that as the personal me by refusing to be delivered* 
Before me lies an unknown and awful future as the 
inevitable sequence of sin; I dare its mystery by 
refusing to be delivered. By unbelief in Christ I say 
deliberately, ^^ I am against Gh)d, and choose to remain 
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SO ; I accept the sleeping retribution of bygone years, 
I am content to risk a future irradiated by no star of 
hope." There is the revelation of sin. Man defying the 
supremest love : for Christ appeals to him by all the 
powers of love and sorrow, "^coming obedient nnto 
death, even the death of the cross/' and man rejects them. 
To the Christ of the Grarden and the Cross he affirms, 
" I care not for Thee ; I am against Thee." There — in 
the resolute defiance of the loving and pitying Gk)d by 
the frail chUd of yesterday-is the essentia] horror and 
blasphemy of sin. Thus, beyond all sense of an evil 
nature, or guilty actions, or fear of penalties, unbelief in 
Christ stands out as a manifestation of sin ; and when, 
by the touch of God's Spirit, the cross of Christ is thus 
revealed, we realise the meaning of the words, " He 
shall convince the world of sin, because they believe not 
on me." 

We proceed now to the second stage in the progress of 
the divine life — the step leading out of the mournful 
midnight shadows, which overhang the sense of sin, into 
the morning of blessedness and hope— the conviction of 
righteousness in the ascended Saviour. 

The first deep glance into life's evil overcomes a man 
with hopeless sorrow. He may have been startled 
occasionally by fleeting pangs of remorse after yielding 
to an unusual temptation ; he may have been roused into 
sorrowful alarm by reflecting in some thoughtful hour 
on the failures and follies of bygone years, and that 
feeling may have vanished. But when, by the touch of 
God's Spirit, he feels the awfulness of unbelief in the 
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Saviour, and looks down througli that— as through an 
opening into a hidden gulf — on the dense darkness of 
his own soul, he is overwhelmed with awe. 

The depth of evil revealed through unbelief seems to 
present a gloom too profound for any light to clear 
away. It is vain to tell him to forget '^ to let the dead 
past bury its dead." Forgetfulness would not destroy, 
but only cover with a thin veil the evil he has found — a 
veil that death would rend in twain. Nor could he forget 
if he would. The memories of the past will come 
crowding upon him, haunting like spectres the festivals 
of present joy. He may close his eyes, but still they are 
there — the recollection of deeds he would undo, words he 
would recall, and above all, a sense of dark ingratitude 
to the pitying Saviour. When thus awakened he would 
gladly sleep for ever, with no dream of those years to 
startle his repose ; but in vain. They come crowding on 
him still, telling him they are there, there for ever. It 
is useless to say, " Obey conscience, and become 
righteous." Conscience has no power to raise ; it can 
only point out the right and condemn the wrong. 
" Obey conscience, and become righteous ? " Conscience 
is a flaming terror until a man finds Christ. She sits in 
the souFs presence-chamber with the fire on her brow 
that lights up the darkness where the forms of sin lie 
crouching, while, through the lurid terror, her voice 
rings the pealing alarm of doom. Thus awakened, 
powerless, hopeless, the great cry of the heart is this. 
Can I ever be cleansed? Can those memories be 
banished into eternal forgetfulness by the forgiveness of 
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Qod ? Can I rise from this rain, shake off this cleaving 
evil, and become a new, righteous, Qod-like man? 
Now, unless these cries are answered, the sense of sin is 
a harbinger of despair. Unless these cries are answered, 
it were a cruel punishment to convince man of his eviL 
But the Comforter does answer them. ^^ There is right* 
eousness because Christ is gone to the Father, and ye see 
Him no more." 

Let us glance at the way in which the Comforter, by 
revealing Christ, answers the cry for forgiveness, and for 
power to become righteous : ^^ He shall convince the 
world of righteousness, because I go to the Father." 
It is not, therefore, Christ crucified only, but Christ 
risen and ascended, who reveals a righteousness for man. 
Why is this so ? and how does the Comforter inspire this 
conviction? There are three requisites which must be 
fulfilled before man, as a sinner, can feel the possibility 
of his righteousness* The sins of the past haunt and 
terrify him ; they bind him with cords of fear and self- 
co^mnatiin, wLhprevent his ri8ing;-here, then, the 
sense of forgiveness is the first requisite. But the sense 
of sin awakens the sense of immortality, and clothes it 
with fear* He dare not look onward, for his sin has 
peopled the worlds of the future with terrors, and for his 
justification he needs a Deliverer who shall have explored 
the future worlds, and illuminated their mystery ; here is 
the second requisite. But he needs yet more. It is not 
enough for the past to be forgiven, and the future bright- 
ened ; he himself must possess the germ of a new, right-^ 
ecus, God-like life ; he must be a new man, rising into 
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that revealed immortality* These three necessities : the 
assurance of forgiveness of the past; the removal of the 
terrors of the fatore ; the creation of a new manhood in 
the present, are all met by the trath that Christ has gone 
to the Father ; and when that is revealed by the Com- 
forter, we have the conviction of righteonsness. 

The as^urafice qf/orffiveness/ar the past. — ^We have to 
see that Christ's ascension is the pledge of forgiveness, 
and that J being revealed by the Comforter, the assurance 
is given. I want to show that in you and me, as men 
struggling with sin, there are proofs that nothing but 
the sufferings of Christ as the Divine sacrifice — nothing 
but the ascension of Christ as the proof of its perfectness, 
could ever give us the assxu-ance of forgiveness. 

Explain it how we may, there is no conviction more 
profound and universal in the heart of man than this : 
that sin is death, and that its pardon necessitates the 
death of a pure and unstained life» Man, in his deep- 
est darkness, has never dared to approach the God 
whom he dimly felt without expressing his belief in 
the necessity of a sacrifice. The world's altars, laden 
often with human victims, bear witness to the terrible 
earnestness with which men have felt that it was 
impossible to feel forgiven until, in some great agony, 
they had done homage to the majesty of violated law. 
And this feeling springs from the deep foundations of 
the souL Some men have asserted that the awful doc- 
trine of atonement is needless — that God can restore the 
sinner without maintaining the glory of His law. Search 
the human soul, and you will find that in its deepest 
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emotlonB it has no sympathy with such a doctrine as 
that. It feels the righteous anger of God against sin. 
There is in conscience an inner witness to the rectitnde 
of the law that condemns^ and it gives man no peace 
until he feels that a Holy Being, who was yet one with 
Him, ^^ bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh," has, as 
the Son of man, " become obedient unto death," and thus 
manifested the sanctity of the commandment. 

We advance, then, with that fact to the sacrifice of 
Christ, to see how His ascension is the pledge of the per- 
fect atonement by which we may feel ourselves forgiven. 
Follow Him from a life utterly sinless, compassionate, 
and holy, to the shadows of the Qarden. In that myste- 
rious agony of Him who knew no sin to grieve for, we 
stand awed before vicarious sorrow. Gaze on Him on 
Calvary, crucified for no fault of His own; see Him 
refusing any balm for His agony ; listen to His expiring 
prayer : " Father, forgive them ; they know not what they 
do," and catch His dying cry, " Into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit." We say, there, there is the sacrifice. 
He has assumed the load, can He bear it? He has 
dared the tremendous experiment, has Grod accepted 
Him ? Suppose He had vanished in death, and a grim 
eternal silence settled down over that pathetic prayer, 
who would have known that He had finished the work 
He had undertaken, and that in Him humanity had been 
redeemed, and had been accepted by the Father ? These 
were some of the questions that hung over the Saviour's 
tomb. But He rises. He who *^ had been cut ofi^, but 
not for Himself," breaks the bands of death, and brings 
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^^life and immortality to light" He does more. He 
ascends to '' His Father and our Father/' and becomes 
the eternal Priest, dispensing forgiveness to the world. 
This is the truth revealed by the Comforter. Touched 
by the Spirit's power, we accept Christ's sacrifice as our 
sacrifice, and find pardon through ^^ Him whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in His 
blood, to declare His righteousness, for the remission of 
sins that are pasV^ Thus the first element of righteous- 
ness is revealed. 

(2.) The removal of the terrors of the future. — Man 
needs more than a sense of forgiveness of the past. It is 
the double curse of sin that, while, on the one hand, it nar-* 
rows our range of vision, on the other, when the sense of it 
is awakened, it clothes immortality with terror. Conscience, 
with its voice of personal condemnation, ^' Thou hast 
sinned, and thou art eternal," individualises the man, and 
separates him from perishable things. It Ughts up, with 
its fire, the moaning sea of the everlasting. This may 
seem a strange assertion, but the apostle Paul appears 
to imply in his Epistle to the Bomans * that the sense of 
unrighteousness prompts us to ask, '^ Who shall ascend 
into heaven — ^that is, to bring Christ down from above ? " 
We feel sin is destroying our connexion with the heavenly 
world — ^barring our entrance into those bright celestial 
abodes. We need a Deliverer who shall open for us 
those barred and everlasting doors. Or '^ who shall de- 
scend into the deep — that is, to bring Christ up again 
from the dead?" The sense of sin projects its awful 

* Bom. z. 8-9. 
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shadow into futurity. Hence the idea of kingdoms lone 
and solitary which death will reveal, where evil starts 
into a giant growth, where its lonely misery becomes 
a yet more awM isolation, deepening into immeasurable 
gloom. Who shall explore for us the deeps of death and 
bring us hope from thence? Turn now to the risen 
Christ. He descended into hades. His mighty footstep 
resounded through the death-regions. The light of His 
love rests on all worlds. He ascended to heaven to be 
our Brother and Intercessor there. The grand assertion, 
" In my Father's house are many mansions ; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you," falls like music from the sky that 
received Him. This, then, is the truth revealed by the 
Comforter, which, by removing the terrors of the future, 
deepens the conviction of righteousness. 

(3.) The creation of a nen> manhood in the present. — 
When the past is forgiven and the future brightened, we 
want to become righteous men. Our deep desire is to 
rise out of the wreck which sin has wrought, to have 
within us the germ of a new life which will advance into 
that revealed immortality. And here we approach the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness — a righteousness not 
ours, but Christ's. It seems a contradiction. But if 
we inquire into its meaning, we shall see still more 
clearly how the ascended Saviour is the Truth by which 
the Comforter convinces of righteousness. 

It does mean literally that forgiveness is Christ's work 
— ^that His death is our sacrifice. It does mean literally 
that in Christ God regards us as righteous men. But 
the idea of a transferance of spiritual states is only a 
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figurative expression of a great truth. We become 
righteous only when we feel that we are nothing^ have 
nothing, can do nothing, and trusting solely on Christ, 
yield ourselves to Him. Then we have within us the 
germ of a new nature, and Christ's righteousness becomes 
ours indeed. For then the old forces of sin die : the spirit 
of self vanishes. The love of Christ possessing us— con- 
straining our emotions and leading captive our wills — ^re- 
creates us, and God, seeing in that life of faith the first 
beginnings of a purity which shall become perfect and 
everlasting, regards us as righteous in Christ Jesus. 

And in closing, see how a new path of splendid hope 
and aspiration opens before us. The deep desire to be 
able to go back and begin life anew — to have fresh un- 
stained years— to have a fresh uncorrupted nature— is 
more than fulfilled here. Walk in the Spirit, my brethren, 
and life will become new. You will have the " first fruits 
of the Spirit," which are the pledge and earnest of the 
immortal, the foretaste of the kingdom of Q-od, and the 
society of heaven. 



IIL 
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John zvL 11* 
'' Of judgment, because the prince of this woild is judged." 

We have seen how these verses express Christ's idea of 
the spiritual process by which new life is created in man. 
We have seen how that life begins by the awakening of 
the sense of sin, which is revealed through unbelief in 
Christ ; that the sense of sin without the belief in right- 
eousness would but plunge man into despair, but that in 
the ascended Christ we have the certainty of forgiveness, 
and receive the germ of a new, righteous, Gtodlike nature. 
We now come to the last step in the progress of that life 
— the belief which completes and renders perfect this 
nature — the belief in judgment through the conquest of 
the " prince of this world." This passage is frequently 
interpreted as though it referred to the final judgment 
of the world, and men have supposed that Christ meant 
to say that the last conviction produced by the Comforter 
is the assurance of a day when He shall appear as the 
judge of man.. 
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But, apart from the fact that this interpretation 
destroys the beautiful connexion between these three 
great convictions — sin, righteousness, judgment — ^it is 
.opposed to the literal sense of the words. It is evident 
that Christ referred to a judgment that had then and 
there commenced^ for the words have a present meaning, 
" The prince of this world is judged." We shall most 
easily illustrate this by referring to a precisely similar 
utterance in .the Slst verse of the 12th chapter-" Now is 
the judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.'' If we glance for a moment at that 
expression, it will help us to understand the words 
before us. You will observe that the Saviour had just 
declared that by His death He should give life to the 
world. He had just glanced into the awful struggle 
that was approaching, and His soul was troubled. He 
had just received from heaven the assurance of final 
victory, and then He declares, with the glory of the 
triumph abeady brightening, " Now is the judgment of 
this world ; now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out." The judgment, therefore, to which He pointed was 
that conquest which He had already commenced of the 
dominion of evil, and the final victory over it which He 
should gain on His cross. And the same meaning must 
be attached to the word world here, so that the verse 
may be rendered thus — ^' He shall convince the world 
that evil is conquered, overthrown, and shall finally pass 
away." * Taking it in that sense, we perceive at once 
why the belief in judgment must follow the belief in 

* Keander"! " Life of ChruV § 277. 
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righteouBnesB. For when we have been freed from sin, 
and made righteons in Christ, we find that we have 
entered on a life-long straggle with evil ; and as the one 
thing to keep ns true, we need the assurance of final 
victory. The sin of the past, indeed, is forgiven, and its 
spectral memories banished* The voice of conscience 
that once moaned its moumfnl wail of regret, or rose 
into a thunder-peal of doom, has been hushed into a 
great calm. But yet the old temptations meet us in 
new forms, and the old sins are wrought again, and in 
sorrowM struggle we ask. Shall these temptations ever 
be finally overcome ? We are freed from the terror of 
immortality, and ask no more in awe. Who shall ascend 
into heaven, to open its barred and everlasting doors ? 
or, Who shall descend into the death-kingdoms, to 
explore their eternal silences ? for Christ has gone before 
us. But yet sin again and again casts its broad shadow 
over the glorious sky of eternity, and we are afraid, and 
ask, Will these fears be ever perfectly cleared away ? We 
have become new creatures, and, under the constraining 
love of Christ, the self-spirit is slain ; but you know how 
imperfect, and often how feeble, that transformation 
seems. We possess, indeed, the germ of a new creation, 
and as it starts and throbs in our quickened hearts, we feel 
that the earth contents us no longer, that our aspirations 
sweep into eternity, and we are pilgrims of the invisible. 
But with the garb of the pilgrim, we have assimied the 
sword of the warrior ; for passion rises in its might, 
prompting us to live only for the present ; and the dull 
image of the flesh deadens the burning aspirations of 
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the spirit ; and coldness of heart bedims the starry hopes 
of immortality ; and with ^^ fightings without and fears 
within/' we ask in sad earnestness, Can it be that 
this frail germ of Christian manhood shall at last con- 
quer in this awful battle? Shall I rise out of the 
slough of the old nature into a state where the noise of 
warfare comes no more ? And in hours of despondency, 
when the doubt arises whether evil in man is not 
stronger than the divine life, these questions grow 
terribly earnest We look around the world, and behold 
sin following, like an ineyitable shadow, the path of man 
through all the ages. We see suffering the child of sin, 
leaving the sign of its presence in the tears which have 
been falling from humanity ever since the first trans- 
gression. And it seems in our desponding moments, 
as though the evil which thus cleaves to man's nature 
with such imperious power were too strong for us to 
overcome. We look into our own little life, and per- 
ceive influences flowing from a remote past which war 
against the purity of the soul — circumstances like a net- 
work of temptation that are adverse to holiness. We see 
how men, stronger and nobler than ourselves, have at 
length fallen under their sway. We look onward, and 
there is death, the wages of sin, waiting silently but 
most surely for every man, touching alike the hoary 
criminal and the innocent child; and it does appear 
sometimes a vain hope that we, in the long lonely 
wrestle against such forces, shall ultimately rise into 
perfect and victorious purity. Then the great cry of the 
man who has felt sin and found righteousness — ^a cry 
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deep as life, strong as death — and without which hopeful 
progress is impossible, becomes this— Is there any assur- 
ance that evil is conquered, and that I can overcome and 
rise out of its dominion ? And unless that question is 
answered we must give up the struggle, for we cannot 
maintain it. But the Comforter, as the consxmimation 
of Christ's work, gives the reply — " There is judgment 
— sin is vanquished — victory is pledged, for the prince 
of this world is judged." 

These words present two thoughts — a fact, and a con- 
viction founded on that fact. (1.) Christ's conquest 
over the kingdom of eviL (2.) His conquest revealed 
by the Comforter is the pledge of victory for man. 

I. Ckrist^s Conquest over the Kingdom of EviL — Let 
us try and illustrate this clearly, because it is on our 
comprehension of this that we shall see presently how 
the conviction of victory rises from it. We take two 
points. 

(1.) The Kingdom of Evil as opposed to the Saviour. 
— He speaks of the " prince of this world ; " and if we 
examine that phrase, we shall find it fuU of suggestions 
that throw an awful light on the majesty of the power 
that He overcame for man. The phrase " this world," is 
frequently used in the ^ew Testament to express the 
collective forces that are on this earth opposed to God ; 
and in speaking of a Prince, Christ manifestly implies 
that evil forces are not separated^ but combined and 
connected things, that they form a great living Power, 
a Kingdom of Wrong. But the phrase means more than 

c 
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this, it points to a personal evil spirit as lord of thafa 
evil kingdom. Not in the sense that he is the cause of 
it ally but he is the representative of it^ as being the 
greatest and the first. According to the teaching of 
Christ and the apostles, evU began far back in the sphitoal 
world, and came from thence to man. Interpreting 
the phrase thns, we have the idea of evil as a power mys- 
teriously connected with the invisible world, and of an 
Evil Spirit as its representative. This was the kingdom 
that opposed itself to the Son of man. But before pro- 
ceeding to illustrate this opposition and its conquest, let 
us just glance for a moment at an objection which may 
rise here to turn aside half the significance for us of the 
Saviour's victory. The whole power of this fact Ues in 
the identity of Christ's struggle with our own. The 
question may arise, what have ;z?^ to do with a prince of 
evil ? We admit the existence of occult evil influences, 
of corrupt natures, of dark tendencies, of conditions and 
circumstances terribly adverse to goodness; but how have 
we to resist the individual attacks of a personal Spirit 
whom Christ calls the " Prince of this world," and Paul 
calls the " Prince of the power of the air?" Is he a 
personal power, " working in the children of disobedi- 
ence ? " This objection rises partly from a reaction in 
thoughtfdl minds against gross popular ideas of an evil 
Power. But I believe there are indications of a personality 
of evil acting on human life to-day. Whence come the 
thoughts, blasphemous and horrible, about God and man 
— temptations to awfdl crimes — actual outbursts of de- 
moniacal wrong, rising from a region no human eye has 
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fathomed, or science explored? Are they the product 
of our own individual spirits, or the result of any 
abnormal combination of circumstances ? May they not 
be the flashings on the surface of the mysterious sea 
of human consciousness, which indicate a power troub- 
ling its waters? At least Gk)d^s Bible tells us they 
may be, and no philosophy xmder heaven can account 
for them. 

Now look at the kingdom of evil which opposed Christ : 
it all arrayed itself in might against Him. Evil spirits 
confronted Him constantly, possessions by devils were 
more frequent. It seemed as if the dark spiritual world 
were stirred through all its depths by the appearance of 
the Perfect Man. Look at the influences which were 
then at work. It mi^ht be truly termed the Midnight 
of Time. The whole world was groaning in the throes of 
spiritual death. The light of divine revelation was 
dying out. The streams of evil which had been gathering 
force for centuries seemed to be uniting in one great 
flood, when He, the Pure One, entered its tides. It was 
an age of decay in which no true man could live. All 
the evil influences that touch the human soul gathered 
themselves against the Perfect Soul to turn Him aside 
and tear Him from His self-chosen path of dedication 
for the world. 

(2.) The Saviour" 8 Canqtiest — Observe, we are regarding 
it as a conquest won for marij and for this two things 
were requisite ; Christ must overcome the essence of evil 
by a means common to humanity ; and He must show in 
His conquest that the facts which seemed to prove the 
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perpetuity of evil were the signs of its overthrow. Note 
then, first, that the essence of Evil is self-will. Its first 
expression was the ^^Imir^ of man opposing itself to 
the " Thau shalt not " of God. Christ must conquer sin 
through the might of a divine obedience, and yet occupy 
a battle-ground common to humanity. And where was 
this so perfectly accomplished as in His life and death ? 
All forces were in action to turn Him from submission. 
From first to last He was perpetually tempted to forsake 
His chosen path of obedience. The cold, the hunger, 
and the lonely temptation of the wilderness formed but 
the prelude to the long struggle with the Evil One, which 
culminated on Calvary. It was the same temptation 
throughout to assert His own will against His Father's 
will. It opened with the challenge in the wilderness, " K 
Thou be the Son of Gk)d, command that these stones be 
made bread ; " " K Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself 
down from hence ; " and closed with the last taunt, '^ If 
Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross." 
But the cry, " It is finished," was the herald of conquest 
— ^the proclamation to the world that one man had 
stemmed the tide of evil and broken its force. The 
moment of seeming defeat was the moment of mightiest 
victory. 

Then, secondly, Christ must show by His conquest that 
the facts which seem to prove the perpetuity of evil are 
really signs of its overthrow. The darkest lie of the Evil 
One is this — That evil is an eternal power. Before the 
advent of the gospel, the world was beginning to believe 
in the omnipotence of wrong. The slavery wrought by sin 
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was SO complete, that men were losing faith in any- 
thing which could conquer evil, and were sinking into 
a dreary and hopeless fatalism. Just note the two 
great facts which, as the results of sin, lay at the root 
of this state. 

(1.) Suffering. Men felt the pressure of its mystery. 
It seemed to helie the goodness of God — ^to darken the 
heaven of His love — and prove sin to be irresistible. 
Its shadow rested on the ages of the past, and projected 
itself with a grim certainty into the future. Now suffer- 
ing, in all its deepest dreadfulness, Christ endured. He 
became the High Priest of sorrow. He grew glorious 
through it. " He was perfected through suflferings," and 
thus revealed it to man as the education of a Father. 
(2.) DeatL The great mystery — ^the spoiler of human 
hopes — ^the divider of friend from friend — ^the sign-manual 
of sin's dominion. He became subject to its power. It 
seemed to conquer Him. It seemed to divide Him 
from the Father — but really it was the pledge of 
their eternal union. Bising from the grave, He as- 
cended to the heavens, thus consecrating death for all 
men as a pathway to the Father's home. Such was 
Christ's conquest. It was the crisis of earth's history 
— ^the judgment and overthrow of the " prince of this 
world." 

In closing, let us glance at Christ'^ 8 conqtiest as apledge 
ofmctaryfor man. There are three ways in which this is 
revealed by the Comforter. (1.) The fact itself is a 
pamer. We are strengthened by the belief that some one 
has known our difficulties and subdued them. This lies 
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at the root of all true ^^ hero worship/' and explains the 
power with which the histories of heroes lay hold of the 
human heart. Entering into the spirit of their conflict, 
we are kindled with the same fire. The feeling that, as 
they conquered so may we, clothes us if we are earnest with 
the garments of their victory. On this deep principle of 
human nature Christ's conquest lays hold. Like us He 
fought. By a strength which we may share He conquered. 
Look at the early Church when the meaning of this fact 
was revealed by the descending Comforter. Men awoke 
with new power. The old tyranny of evil was broken ; and 
hoary apostolic men, kindling with the energies of youth, 
went forth to do battle with it in the world which had so 
long groaned under its sway. (2.) Christ is GocPs pro^ 
mise. Through His life God's voice speaks to us now. 
If we conflict like Him, like Him we shall conquer. We 
must copy His instant resistance to temptation — ^His 
prayerful submission in suffering, if we would share the 
glory of His victory. (3.) Christ a present friend. We 
do not always realise His presence, but sometimes amid 
the pauses of the battle, we feel Him near in that ^^ peace 
which passeth understanding," and hear Him saying, 
^' Be £uthful unto death, and I will give you a crown 
of life." 

This, then, is the sublime position of the Christian 
warrior. In his life the war of worlds is gleaming. He 
is fighting in a battle which is the heritage of the ages. 
He is wrestling with " principalities and powers." He 
is following the track of the great Captain who haa passed 
before him into the heavens. But don't forget the one 
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oondition of victory. Bemember the words wliich the 
last apostle heard in vision, ^^ To him that cvercometh 
will I grant to sit with Me on my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father on His 
throne." 



IV, 



PRAYER IN Christ's name. 

John xvi. 28, 24. 

** Verilj I My unto you, whataoeyer ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
He will give it you. Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name : 
ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full." 

Those words express one of the last great gifts of 
blessing that Christ gave to His disciples before He left 
them, and a gift it was the deep meaning of which 
could only be understood by the experience of years ; for, 
in promising that whatsoever they asked in His name 
they should receive, He gave them a refuge in every 
danger, a light for all darkness, a heavenly love and 
power for each infirmity and sorrow. But the great 
question which these words suggest to us is, Are they to 
be understood in their broadest sense or not ? Is that 
term ^' whatsoever ^^ to be limited to a certain class o 
blessings, or to be explained as only true in a particular 
sense ; or are we to take it in its widest meaning, and 
assert boldly that Christ meant to say that everything 
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asked for through Him should be bestowed ? We shall 
get some light ou this question by looking for a moment 
at the circumstances imder which the promise was 
uttered. Christ had just told the disciples that He 
must leave them ; that while the world would rejoice as 
over a conquered foe, they would lament a lost friend ; 
but that the hour of His departure would be the hour 
when deliverance for humanity should be born through 
the anguish of His death. They might not then have 
fully understood the meaning of that mysterious an- 
nouncement, but it fiUed their hearts with sorrow. 
Christ's presence had become to them a necessity of life, 
and thek grief Bprang from the fact tixat soon the; 
should see Him no more, and no longer be able to express 
to Him their doubts, no longer be able to ask Him to 
answer the strange questions which thought might 
awaken, or strengthen the deep spiritual infirmities that 
advancing trials would reveal. But His eye, that had so 
often penetrated the secret depths of the lieart, and read 
the thoughts that were forming there, discovered at once 
the unspoken cause of their sorrow, and in these words 
removed it, " In that day ye shall ask me nothing. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name. He will give it unto you." Now, 
let us repeat the question. Are these words to be taken 
in their broadest sense or not ? Can you imagine that 
when Christ was removing the sorrow of His disciples 
in those last hours before His death. He should utter 
words which they must have accepted literally, but which 
they should afterwards discover to be true only in a 
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are praying earnestly ; but if we ask ourselves whether, 
when praying, we do actoally realise the presence of the 
Eyerlasting Grod — ^that in that act we are commnning 
with Him, and whether we do then really believe that 
our human words are entering into His eternal thought, 
and wiQ bring an answer from the Infinite Gkxi — we 
find that our prayers are often such barren and dreary 
acts that the difficulty of beUeving in them makes us 
*' turn cold to the very souL" 

And, obviously, one cause of this is to be found in the 
variations of our inner life. Our faith in the spiritual is 
at some moments so full of power, that thoughts too 
large for words ascend to the Eternal in unclothed as- 
pirations. And at other times it is so weak and dead, 
that we doubt whether it has not altogether vanished 
to return no more. Thus there are times when to pray 
is the hardest of all tasks. There are moments when 
God appears to be far off in some distant region of the 
infinite ; or when we tremble at the thought of Him as 
before some awful and inscrutable Power ; or when even 
we scarcely dare believe that He exists as a personal 
Grod at all ; for the material world presses on us with 
such hard practical reality, and the invisible seems so 
doubtful and shadowy I Chilled thus by the world of 
sense, the fire of devotion frequently appears to have 
almost died out, having left only cold ashes on the altar 
of the heart. The Spirit's wings wiU not unfold, and, 
although oppressed with an unutterable longing to pray, 
it is impossible to rise. Or if the soul does for a moment 
unfold its pinions, and begin to flutter upwards, the keen 
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currehtB of doubt, or the strong gales of temptation, drive 
it back mournfully to the earth. It is possible enough 
that the child who has just begun to utter the beautiful 
" Our Father " of childhood, may believe in prayer with 
simple, undoubting trust; but when the real battle of 
existence has begun; when the man has learned how 
delusive life's promises are ; when he has discovered that 
the world's falseness may leave scars on his better na-r 
ture, and when he has grown absorbed in the struggle for 
gain, how often does that child-faith seem a dream of the 
past, to which he longs vainly yet how earnestly to return I 

But, apart from these changes of the inner life, which 
are, in a measure, inevitable, and are only to be con- 
quered by praying the more earnestly, there are two 
great difficulties surrounding every act of prayer which 
render it hard to believe in the possibility of an answer. 
The one rises from the unchangeableness of God's eternal 
plan — the other from the boundlessness of His eternal 
love. Now, although these difficulties in the way of 
belief may appear merely intellectual, they do silently 
but surely influence our faith in Christ's promise : they 
do exert a power over plain and simple men, whom you 
would hardly expect to have such doubts, and who, per-* 
haps, could scarcely express them in words. I want, for 
a moment, to bring out these difficulties, that we may see 
how they vanish before the full meaning of the words of 
Christ. 

(1.) Let us look first at prayer for material blessings 
— say for health, prosperity, happiness, or the welfare of 
our friends. If we believe that such prayer will be an- 
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swered, we are constantly met by the awftd thought that 
Grod has ordered eternally all the circiunBtances of life 
for the best and wisest ends. We do not, indeed, al- 
ways realise that thought ; we are apt to be content with 
saying it in words, but when we do realise it, and it rises 
in all ite solemnil^ before us, it seems to o;erpower our 
faith in prayer. For the Omniscient God must have 
measured the result which every event will produce in 
the boundless future. As King of creation, everything 
must have formed part of His mighty plan. All events 
must have been foreordained— from the mighty forces 
which have dried up oceans and upthrown mountains in 
their place, to the blooming of the flower of the field, 
" which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven ; " 
from the crash of empires, to the falling of the sparrow ; 
from the trifles of life, to the great calamities that break 
strong hearts ; all must have been foreseen, all overruled, 
all woven into the vast plan which proceeds from the 
eternal past onwards to the eternal future. Under the 
pressure of that fact, look at the cries of prayer— the 
utterances of the child of yesterday whose life is but a 
span, who knows not what he really is, nor what he 
really wants 1 Can we believe that they will be an- 
swered? — that they will bring the blessings they crave? 
I know that this perplexity, this sense of awfal mystery, 
may vanish under the chastening influence of care, or 
sorrow, or sickness ; but nevertheless, before such are felt 
it exerts a power over every thoughtful man which renders 
it supremely difficult for him to believe that prayer will 
be answered. 
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(2.) Proceed now to the other thonght— the boundless- 
ness of the eternal love. We believe that the loving eye of 
the Father reads the sonl^ sees the temptations which 
crouch in the path of each day^ measures our infirmities^ 
knows our need of discipline^ and sees what we shall be 
in eternity. We know that His love cannot be deepened. 
And then, again, we know not what we really need. 
Our temptations may have to be strengthened, and the 
power we ask for may have to be withheld. Can we, 
therefore, believe in a response to our prayers ? Is not 
God always giving ? Does He need the utterance of our 
wants when He detects the secret desire in the heart 
trembling into words? Bring these two thoughts to-* 
gether. God knows all, and orders all for the best 
in accordance with His eternal decrees. Can our cries 
change His plan, or would we have it changed even if 
they could? Moreover, God's love is boundless. Can 
we believe that we, knowing not what we need, can induce 
Him to answer our supplications ; the responses to which 
might, if they were according to our desires, prove to be 
curses ? Or can we believe that we can deepen His pity 
by our passionate petitions ? 

IL Let us now glance at the nature of Christian 
prayer, and we shall perceive how both the difficulties 
we have noticed, arising on the one hand from the con- 
templation of God's fixed plan, and the other from His 
boundless love, vanish before the true meaning of Christ's 
promise. I have said that the word ^^ whatsoever " must 
be taken simply and literally. If so, it is obvious that 
the words ^^ in my name " must be taken as simply and 
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literally ; for they explain the " whatsoever.^^ Through 
forgetfulness of this, men have fallen into error regarding 
this promise, and have offered petitions which they never 
conld have offered, had they realised what prayer in 
Christ's name means ; and then they have wondered that 
they seemed imheard I 

In illustrating this, we mnst carefully observe that the 
words ^^ in my name " refer, in the first place, to the nem 
meaning which Christ h4xd given to prayer. " Hitherto ye 
have asked nothing in my name. Ask and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full." Until we realise 
this new meaning, we cannot understand how asking in 
Christ's name removes the difficulties we have referred 
to. Men in the old time had indeed cried earnestly to 
God under the pressure of the struggles and doubts of 
life, but they could not pray in the full Christian sig- 
nificance of prayer. They felt that they and the world 
were wrong, and that God must be right, yet their 
thoughts concerning the ways of God to men were 
dim and confused. To them there often seemed to be 
two great powers in the universe — the divine and the 
evil, and in their darkness they cried to Him whom they 
felt was true, though they understood not how. Christ 
came into the world to reveal what Gtod was, and to 
explain EUs plan. He submitted not to evil ; He fought 
with it till death ; He revealed the mysteries that had 
driven men to prayer, such as disease, sorrow, death ; He 
showed that God was willing all good to His creatures, 
and overcoming all evil — ^that the eternal love was 
shining behind all the clouds of suffering and sorrow. 
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Here^ then, was a new revelation of the meaning of prayer. 
Men were not to pray because they hoped to change God's 
plan, but because God's plan was the wisest and most 
loving. They were not to pray with the idea of inducing 
Gk)d to become kind, but because He mis kind* In a 
word, because He was already so willing to give, they 
were to ask. Again, men in the old time were often 
tempted to fancy that God was far off, and cared little 
for their necessities ; Christ revealed Gk)d as everywhere — 
working in every life,, searching every souL Here, again, 
was a new revelation of the meaning of prayer. Because 
Gt)d knew their wants, men were to ask. Because He 
was love, they were to pray. To pray not with the notion 
of changing God's plan, but because that plan is the 
best Not to bring down the gifts of God's love, but 
because He was already giving. Now, there are many 
prayers offered to God, and unanswered, because they are 
not, and cannot be offered in Christ's name. For men 
often gather together a crowd of self-seeking wishes, they 
utter desires that refer to their own selfish interest, they 
address those petitions to the eternal God with the words 
" for Christ's sake " at the close, and then marvel that 
they receive no reply I They have not prayed in Christ's 
name, for simply to bring in the word " Christ," is not 
to pray in His name. Men often regard a sermon as 
"orthodox" if Christ's name be frequently used, and 
" heterodox " if it be left out ; while in reality a man 
may use Christ's name often enough, and yet preach 
none of His spirit, or may employ the name seldom, and 
yet preach Christ in the fullest sense. So in prayer. 
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To pray in Christ's name is to pray with a full belief in 
the new meaning which He gave to prayer by His reve- 
lation of the Father, to pray believing that His plan is 
the holiest and best, and that He knows what we need 
before we ask, and is always ready to give. Hence we 
see at once that many prayers do not belong to this class. 
For instance, men ask for success ; do they mean they 
cannot forego their desires — ^that they cannot confront 
failure ? If so, can they thus pray in the name of Him 
who renounced Himself, and whose whole career, judged 
by man's standard of success, was a mighty failure ? Or 
do they, because they believe God is all-wise, ask to be 
able to bear success if it be His will it should come, and 
if not, to be enabled to stand failure ? that is to pray in 
Christ's name. Men ask for happiness : do they mean 
that they are afraid of sorrow — they cannot bear the 
cross ? If so, can they pray that prayer in the name of 
Him who gave up all happiness for man, who endured 
the cross and the shame, who, because it was the Father's 
will, bore all sorrow and made it holy? Or do they 
mean " enable me to bear happiness or sorrow? — If it be 
possible let sorrow pass from me — nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt." That is to pray in Christ's 
name. There are, therefore, many supplications which 
men habitually utter, adding at the close, "through 
Christ," or " for Christ's sake," but which are at variance 
with Christ's spirit, and cannot truly be prayers in His 
name. Marvel not that they gain no reply I 

Now, observe, prayer in ChrisVs name clears away the 
two great difficulties to which I have referred. (L) It 

D 
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brings U8 into harmony with GocTs etemai plan. We 
liaye seen how that plan seems to clash with answers to 
prayer* Bnt prayer in Christ's name brings ns into 
unison with God's will, and thus His plan of life works 
out our good. I do not believe that God changes. The 
sceptic asks. Does God ever stop the working of His 
laws to save the man who prays? No— bnt a divine 
influence may prepare him to receive whatever comes. 
You may perceive this by observing, that the same out- 
*ward gifts differently affect the man who prays and the 
man who prays not. The effect of life's events on a man 
varies as he varies. The circumstances of two men's lives 
may be similar; to the one, who by prayer has been 
brought to yield his own will to the will of God, and to 
realise the loving guidance of the Father, all the events 
of life— its joys and sorrows — ^its gloom and its gladness, 
become spiritual blessings and a divine education — 
which, to the other who prays not, they cannot become. 
Thus, whatever we pray for in Christ's name, we ask for 
in accordance with the will of GtnL If the success we 
supplicate be granted, it becomes a greater blessing than 
if we had not prayed ; if it be withheld, a diviner success 
is given. (2.) It prepares tis to receive GocCs noblest 
gifts of love. It does not make Him more loving, but it 
fits us to obtain what He is willing to bestow. In the 
highest sense a man can only receive what he feels he 
needs. This is a law of all life— -^^ Ask, and ye shall 
receive ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you." Just 
as long and careful thought upon some course prepares 
the soul for action when the right moment comes ; just 
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as the mind of the thinker^ who has been patiently pon- 
dering some problem of nature, is prepared for its discovery 
when, on application of the final test, the secret stands 
revealed ; so with the praying soul, — only through the 
long-watchings of prayer is it fitted to receive God's 
gifts. 

Ask, then, in Christ's name, and ye shall receive, and 
your joy shall be fulL " If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him?" 
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TAKING THOUGHT FOB THE MOBBOW. 

HLkTUBXW TL 84. 

** Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.'' 

Stbakgely as these words mnst have sounded to the 
great multitude who heard them, they would have been 
stranger stiU — ^nay, it would have been impossible to 
obey them at all — ^had not Christ first given the people 
new ideas of God. Taught by the Pharisee or the Sad- 
ducee, they had been led to think of Him simply as a 
supreme Judge, who demanded of men so much service, 
and bestowed proportionately so much blessing in return 
for it, not as a Giver who freely gave man every blessing 
he possessed, and on the ground of His great love, asked 
only the devotion of man's heart The result of such 
teaching would be, that a restless anxiety to satisfy 
Heaven's demands would pervade their daily life, and an 
endeavour to propitiate that Judge would characterise 
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their religions service ; and, nnder the inflnence of snch a 
cold belief, do yon think that the words which spoke of a 
cahn trnst for the fntnre wonld have appeared otherwise 
than as a hard yet beantifnl precept which it was impos- 
sible to obey ? 

If Christ had left them with the idea of One beyond the 
clonds who simply exacted certain service and gave in 
return certain blessings, not all the beauty of these words, 
nor the deep earnestness of Him who uttered them, would 
have rendered obedience to the precept possible. It was 
just because He had first broken down their stern ideas 
of God, that it had any practical meaning for them. It 
was when He had pointed from the mountain to the birds 
that were winging their way beneath the clear Syrian sky, 
and told them that the care of a Father provided for their 
wants, and the eye of a Father watched their fall ; it was 
when He had shown them that the lilies of the field were 
telling of the hand of a Father that had built their frail 
structures into forms of beauty ; it was when arguing 
from Grod's care for the life of bird and flower He spoke 
of His greater care for conscious and reflective man, that 
a clearer light broke in upon human life and duty, which 
enabled them to understand how it was possible to live 
lives of calm trustful action, and fitted them to hear those 
beautiful words, whose music has not yet fully pervaded 
the restless heart of humanity, ^^ Take no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself." 

But yet, even under the fuU revelation of a Father in 
heaven, this precept may seem to us to be both unreason- 
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able and impracticable* It has been truly said that the 
great distinction between civilised and uncivilised man is^ 
that one lives for the future, while the other cares only 
for the present. The barbarian toils for the supply of the 
day's wants only, and lets the morrow take care of itself, 
while civilised man workis for the wants and possibilities 
of coming years. And just as man rises above the bar- 
baric state, so do the demands of the future crowd more 
into his present toiL Is it not, therefore, unreasonable 
to live careless of the morrow ? Is there not a care for 
the morrow which is natural, right, and Christian ? But 
still farther, the precept appears impracticable. .We live 
chiefly in the future or the past — ^in the thought of what 
we shall be, or the remembrance of what we were ; the 
present is just what we think of least. And although we 
do believe in the Father, it seems impossible to keep our 
souls clear of fatnre anxieties. Moreover, the tendency 
of our time is strongly opposed to cahn and trustful life. 
The age seems mad with q)eGulation. Men everywhere 
are struggling for future gain, and ready to risk the 
present in its attainment. It seems as though all calm 
life were at an end, for the very hopefulness of youth is 
transformed into restless striving for the days to come. 
And if ever these words needed to be uttered calmly and 
decisively, it is now, ^^ Take no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.'' 
Let us endeavour, then, to illustrate their real meaning, 
and show how the law of life which they express is both 
rational and practicable. 
It is most obvious that Christ could not have meant to 
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say, "Live only in the present; be forgetful of the 
ftLtnre." His precepts direct men to think of the future. 
The whole tendency of Christianity is to produce the 
deepest thoughtfulness of the morrow, for its spirit 
prompts men to stand ever "with their loins girt and 
their lamps burning " — ^ready alike for the coming trials 
of life and the change of death. There is a care for the 
future, then, which is emphatically Christian, and the 
truest Christian prepares for the morrow more than any 
other man. To show the real meaning of the precept, we 
must observe that the words " take no thought " are not 
a correct rendering. The word which Christ uses means 
literally, " take no anxious care." And this meaning is 
brought out more forcibly by the following phrase — 
" Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." It is evi- 
dently of the evil of the future that Christ is speaking ; 
and therefore it is the anxious restlessness which springs 
from fear of that evil which He condemns. Thus this 
precept is by no means irrational. If the whole tendency 
of civilisation is to make men live in and for the future, 
the whole tendency of Christianity is the same, and he 
who does not care for the morrow is not a Christian at 
all. But it is emphatically that anxious restlessness 
which crowds coming evil into the work of to-day which 
Christ condemns. Begarding the words in this light, 
they present to us the Christian law of living — " Do the 
day's work God gives you, bear the day's burden God 
sends you, and be not anxious about the evil which the 
morrow may bring." 

In showing that this is both possible and necessary for 
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the Christian man, we must regard this injunction as 
Christ here regards it, as flowing fram/aitA. Throngh- 
ont the whole of this divine discourse one great thought 
has been coming out more and more clearly — the thought 
of God as a Father ; and having enunciated that, Christ 
laid down this precept as a necessary sequence, ^^ There- 
fore take no thought for the morrow." We shall try to 
show that this law of life rises essentially from faith in 
God. Believe in Him who knoweth what you need, and 
then you will do your day's work and bear its burdens 
without anxiety about the evil of to-morrow. You will 
observe that faith may rise in three different ways, each 
of which seems to give it a different aspect. It may be 
intuitive, reflective, or submissive. By intuitive^ I mean 
the faith that springs at once from love, and which, 
without pausing to reason, believes just because it loves. 
By re/lectivey I mean the faith which is the result of 
thought on the revelation of Gk)d, a belief in His care, 
which is the outcome of earnest reflection on the truth 
that reveals Him. By submissivey I mean faith that rises 
from conscious weakness, a faith that comes when a man, 
feeling himself powerless before difficulty, dark before 
mystery, trusts in God alone as his guardian and strength. 
But here let us observe, that faith in itself is not of this 
triple nature ; it is (me power. But in different men, or in 
varying moods of the soul, this one 'power ^/oitAj may 
manifest itself in these different ways. In our hopeM 
moments it rises from the intuition of love; in our 
thoughtful hours it is the offspring of intellectual reflec- 
tion ; and when depressed and sorrowful, it is the profound 
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outgoing of trust in One who is stronger tlian we. Now, 
if we glance at each of these aspects of faith, and if we 
can show that under each it is a power which prompts us 
to " take no thought for the morrow," we shall perhaps 
be able to illustrate Christ's great argument 

To begin with the intuitive belief of spiritual love. In 
the first dawn of spiritual life, faith, apprehending the 
Father through the deep gloom of sorrow, may give rise 
to love; but as that life brightens and broadens, love 
kindles and strengthens faith — ^faith awakens and stimu- 
lates love; the one looking at the clouds that veil the 
heavens, and discerning a light behind them, the other 
gazing on the glory of the Infinite One, which is never 
clouded. But thus connected as they are and must be, 
there is a faith that more immediately rises from love — 
a faith that springs not from thought, and which asks no 
reasons, but intuitively believes by the very strength of 
its own devotion. You may have experienced hours, 
which come but now and then, when the presence of a 
Heavenly Friend seems most real, and under the sense of 
His friendship the deepest emotion of the soul has 
awakened and bloomed into joy. Then you asked not. 
Where is God? He was felt to be everywhere; nature 
reflected His beauty ; its voices spake of His care. Then 
doubt was for the time impossible, for all questionings 
vanished before the glory of the present Lord. Then 
fear found no place, for all life seemed overshadowed by 
the mighty wings of the Infinite One. In fact, the great 
love of God, flowing through all the channels of feeling, 
inspired you with a faith that could not stay to reason, 
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bat rested in immediate vision of the Invisible. This is 
the highest faith, that which rises from the intuition of 
love. And the essential feature of such faith is this — 
that it thinks not of the future, but grasps Eternity as a 
present reality. The necessary result of such faith is a 
defiance of life's evils, for the love of God, when realised 
in Christ, dares all futurity, and angels, and principalities, 
and powers, to sunder it from Grod. The faith of love 
soars above all the sorrows of time, and gazes on the 
glory of immortality. Mark, now, the consequences 
rising from that faith. If it thus enables us to lay hold 
of the eternal, and to realise it as a present fact, it pre- 
vents our " taking thought for the morrow." If, in the 
strength of this faith, we can defy all evil to separate us 
from Grod, it is manifest that, while possessing it, we can- 
not be daunted by the evils of time, and are able to live 
by the law, " Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 
Therefore, Christian faith fulfils by its own energy the 
Christian law — " Do the day's work God gives you, bear 
the day's burden God sends you, and be not anxious 
about the evil of the future." In fine, believe in God, 
and you will " take no thought for the morrow." 

Again, faith rises from reflection on the revelation of 
God. The belief springing from love does not always 
live : it comes and goes fitfully, because of our weakness 
and eviL It needs calm, thoughtful reflection to sustain 
and guide its energy. The man who trusts simply to the 
direct intuition of his love to God, and will not soberly 
reflect on God's truth, almost invariably falls into error 
or enthusiasm, or else into spiritual slumber. The Chris- 
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tian who does not think earnestly and deeply about God 
will never rise to be a " strong man in Christ." Now, it 
wonld not be difficult to show that deep reflection upon 
any form of God's revelation must engender obedience 
to this divine law of life of which I am speaking ; but to 
show this with any fulness is impossible here. Let us 
take only one revelation of Grod, that which is given to 
us in the world of nature. Until Christ came, nature 
needed an interpreter. Its teachings seemed contradic- 
tory. Its voice, at times stern and terrible, told of an 
almighty power which crushed the frail child of earth ; at 
others, cahn and joyous, speaking of a tender care breath- 
ing through its forces. But Christ came and uttered the 
word '' Father j^ and the discord ceased, the voices be- 
came one glorious harmony, and all the forces of creation, 
in the light of that revelation, became ministers of an 
infinite love. It is, therefore, only by viewing nature 
through Christ that we learn how the visible creation 
becomes a revelation of the Fatherly character of Gt)d. 

Looking at nature through Christ, we find a divine 
care extending from the greatest to the least of its crea- 
tures. Through Christ we can look up at the mighty 
wilderness of suns and stars, and believe that a Father 
guides them through the pisithway of ages without per- 
mitting one to wander firom its destined course, and then 
turning to the flower that dies unseen in the forest, we 
can believe that the same hand clothed it with beauty 
and sustained its life. Looking through Christ on nature, 
we feel that the care of a Father breathes in the storm- 
wind, and that the same care holds the sparrow from 
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falling. Now, is it possible that faith in this Father 
can exist with an anxions care for the morrow which 
makes the work of to-day restless and confused ? The 
mighty calmness of nature shames our restlessness into 
repose. We cannot trace the Father in the glory of His 
universe, and yet disbelieve in Uie provision of His care 
for us. Will that mighty care which compasses the 
starry hosts, and yet forgets not the falling sparrow, fail 
to guide us through the darkness of the future ? No I a 
reflective belief in God's revelation must lead to the prac- 
tical fulfilment of the great Christian law : ^^ Do your 
day's work, bear your day's burden, and be not anxious 
about the evil of the morrow." Go, then, you who are 
restless, sad, and fearful ; go into the fields of nature ; in 
the light of the present Christ survey their teaching, and 
listen to their voices repeating still the old words of their 
King : " Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow : 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, ye of 
little faith ? Take therefore no thought for the morrow : 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

Once more, faith rises from the conscious feebleness of 
man. The discovery of our own weakness drives us to 
the Bock of Ages ; the sense of darkness makes us turn 
to Him who is the eternal light. When all our life-work 
seems— as it does sometimes seem — to be an utter failure, 
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and the whole labour of our years appears a vanity, and 
even onr Christian life a delusion, then, under the in- 
tolerable burden of our weakness, faith flees to its refuge 
in the eternal God. When doubts perplex us regard- 
ing the right course of action, or when, before the stern, 
mysterious facts of life, we are tempted to doubt Gk)d, 
then faith looks up to Him who alone is free from error. 
Or when our hopes fall before the withering blast of 
sorrow, the heart, finding its idol broken, turns, in an 
agony of faith, to the Everlasting Pity. In fact, when- 
ever the Christian soul discovers by terrible experience 
its own utter insufficiency and deep blindness, then comes 
the hour when " it hears faith's low, sweet singing in the 
night, and, groping through the darkness, grasps God's 
hand." Now, these times of child-like trust and submis- 
sion, arising from a sense of infirmity, help to the fulfil- 
ment of Christ's injunction, " Take no thought for the 
morrow." For, the more profoundly we are conscious of 
our ignorance and powerlessness, the more utterly can 
we leave the fdture in God's hands. We know not His 
purpose in arranging our life. We constantly find that 
what we call trifles produce life-long influences ; things we 
call accidents are ruled by eternal laws ; and to know how 
they take place, and what they are for, we must be able to 
look into eternity. But the faith rising from this dis- 
covery of our weakness and ignorance must allay anxiety 
about the future, for, conscious that we cannot under- 
stand the plan of the present, we leave the future with 
ftjTTi who orders all things well. We know not what are 
blessings, for they come disguised as sorrows. We know 
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not what we need, and onlj discoyer it now and then in 
agony of spirit, therefore dare not choose anything for 
ourselves. It is, then, most true that whenever we have 
the faith that God is guiding us through this strange 
changing life, and that He alone knows what discipline 
is necessary to fit us for the immortal blessedness of 
heaven, we must most completely live out this law of 
Christ's: ^^Take no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself 
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SPIBITUAL LIFE A DIVINB INSPIBATION. 



John uL 8. 

<< The wind bloweth where it lioteth, and thou hearest the aoond thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : bo is evexy 
one that is bom of the Spirit.' 
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Such were the words of Christ to a man who had re- 
garded the doctrine of the new birth of the soul as an 
apparent impossibility. To Nicodemus, the scribe, that 
emphatic assertion, " Ye mrlst be bom again," came 
with all the novelty of a voice from another world. He 
conld not understand it, and stood in startled unbelief 
before its mystery. Now, in this reply, Christ met at 
once the objection to its mystery by pointing him to a 
snnilar wonder in the world of nature. The wind, 
coming from a region which the eye cannot see, 
produces a visible revolution, shakes the forest with 
its rush, rouses into fury the sleeping sea, and 
into the unknown passes away. If, therefore, in the 
natural world, there are such signs of an unseen might. 
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marvel not that an inyisible spirit shonld agitate and 
revolutionise the soul of man. But there is something 
more in the words than an answer to an objection. 
Christ illustrates by them the manner in which the 
Spirit works on the soul. As the wind blows through the 
world with its voice of power, so the Spirit of God 
breathes through, literaUj inspires man's nature, and by 
ELis touch creates it anew. Combining, therefore, both 
these purposes of this reply of Christ's, and taking it lus 
an answer to the objection to its mystery, and as an 
explanation of the manner of the spiritual change it 
refers to, its great lesson is this : The mystery of 
regeneration rises from the fact, that it is the actual 
contact of God with the soul of man. Here, then, we 
have that aspect of regeneration which is so incompre- 
hensible to the world. The old perplexity of Nicodemus 
is, in another form, the same mystery before which 
modem men stand in unbelief They can understand 
the reformation of manifest vices through the fear of a 
tremendous perdition; they can understand even the 
adoption of a series of painful self-denials under the ex- 
citing motive of immortality ; but the great revolution 
of a new life inspired by God appears mystical and 
impossible; for men have so forgotten the old truth, 
that God is here in His world, and have so come to 
think that laws and forces of life are acting in Bis room, 
that the very idea of a real touch of the Almighty has 
become almost incredible. And the Christian Church 
has in a measure fallen into the same error. We speak 
of the days as passed for ever when God's prophets 
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heard the yoice speaMng in them, and felt the rush and 
flow of inspiration in their sonls ; and although Christ 
has brought us nearer to the spiritual world, we fancy that 
such direct converse with Gtod is given to man no more. 
Hence Christian men have greatly lost the belief of the 
apostles, that God is speaking in us, and witnessing in 
US ; that we have " the anointing of the Holy One ; " 
and speak instead of impressions, and motives, and 
influences, as if God were not in dose contact wiih us, 
but were acting through these. And religious life has 
thus become a matter of self-searching into experiences, 
as things to be produced by exciting impressions. We 
no longer act as from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; 
we no longer live as looking into the spiritual world ; 
Christian life has therefore lost much of its ancient 
might, and become a fitftd, unheroic thing. There is, of 
course, a broad difference between the inspiration given 
to prophets and apostles and that which now enters the 
Christian : they were inspired to writey we are inspired 
to live. But I want to prove that God's Spirit is equally 
close. His voice equally near, though in a different way. 
I shall try to show that regeneration is impossible, apart 
from the direct touch, the actual inspiration of God; 
that behind its mystery there are real proofs of His 
immediate contact with the souL All this we shall find 
in Christ's words — " The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit." And then we shall 
3ee, in closing, how that truth believed in and lived, 
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will give US a power of prayer, and action, and hope, 
which no other conviction can bestow. We notice, first, 
that 

I. Spiritual life is a direct inspiration from Ood. 

Let ns obseire, at the outset, that simple as that 
truth may seem in words, it is extremely difficult to 
realise it as an actual fact It is a truth quite out of the 
common range of man'^ everyday thinking. We occupy 
ourselves so much with the human and outward aspects 
of life, that we seldom enter the secret chamber of the 
spirit to ask what divine agencies may be in action 
there ; or when we do enter that region, we seem to our- 
selves so selfish, and cold, and insignificant, that we 
scarcely dare to say, '^ I am actually touched, moved, 
and inspired by the Almighty." Not only so ; we are so 
accustomed to regard God as dwelling in heaven, and 
our poor faith as the medium by which we reach Him, 
that we forget the other truth, that God's presence in 
the heart alone creates that faith through which He 
reveals His glory. It needs, therefore, determined and 
repeated thought in order to realise the truth we so easily 
utter in words, " We are bom anew by the inspiration 
of the Infinite One." 

Taking these words literally, they suggest two thoughts. 
On the one hand, they imply that spiritual life is impos- 
sible apart from God's inspiration— as the wind blows 
through the world, so God's Spirit breathes into the 
sbuL . On the other, that this inspiration enters man in 
mystery — as the wind is unseen, and its origin undis- 
covered — ^its path leading into the unknown spaces of 
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heaven, so the incoming of the Spirit to the heart is a 
mystery ; we only know that He is there. 

(1.) Spiritual life impossible apart /ram this inspira^ 
tioTL — ^To see the gronnd for the proof of this, we mnst 
grasp clearly the significance of the phrase ^^ born of the 
Spirit" This is given us in the contrast, "That which is 
bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the 
Spirit is spirit." There is an earthly, selfish love in the 
natural man which enthrals under the tyranny of the 
present, the sensual, the sinfuL To be born of the Spirit 
is to have a divine love created within, overthrowing the 
tyranny of the fleshly, filling with heavenly hopes and 
aspirations, , raising life above the downward natural 
tendency to a life whose whole world is God and God's 
heaven. Now mark, that spiritual life is an elevation 
above the natural will, above the natural inclination and 
tendency, and this can only be produced by the direct 
inspiration of the Spirit of God ; for man cannot, by 
mere effort of his own, raise himself above the natural 
Ufe. Let him stmggle as he wiU, he is still within the 
circle of his own self, and can never rise out of it Take, 
for instance, the mightiest endeavours men have made. 
They have tried it in torturing the body, in keq)ing down 
by fasting the will of the flesh, in renouncing all the 
dearest relationships of life as carnal, in passing years in 
chosen poverty and misery ; and, after all, they have been 
still in the sphere of self; all they have done has been 
merely a self-cultare, and does not rise one hair's-breadth 
above the natural life, because it is not elevated by the 
entrance of God into the souL Or, to use a modern 
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illafitrationy try to cliange a man's character. Take a 
man who is engrossed in the things of the world, whose 
ideas are narrowed by the horizon of the present, whose 
motives are selfish, who measures all things by a com- 
mercial standard, will you try to convince him, by 
reasoning, that his conrse is a wrong one? Perhaps 
your logic is successfhl, and he admits it ; after all yon 
have carried but the outworks of his intellect, while 
his deeper natm*e is left untouched. Will you point out 
his moral degradation as compared to what he ought to 
be, and might be ? He may be forced to admit that too, 
but he will probably hate you for the truth you have told 
him. Will you appeal to his interest — ^will you tell him 
of the miseries of sinfulness and the blessedness of 
holiness, the wretchedness of the lost and the glory of 
heaven ? Suppose you succeed in convincing him, have 
you really elevated his nature ? No, he may be intensely 
selfish still I Or, to employ another illustration, men 
ordinarily feel that they can do no great and noble deeds 
until they are raised above the natural level of life by 
a spirit possessing them, and raising them above them- 
selves. This is the great feature of all genius in thought 
and action. The poet must be inspired by a mighty 
emotion if his words are to sway men's hearts. The 
painter must catch the hidden harmony and wonder of 
nature if his works are to be really artistic; and the 
statesman must apprehend that which is divinest and 
noblest in the national life, and be inspired by that before 
he can become worthy of the name. So in Christian life. 
It must be the result of God's inspiration, or our efibrts will 
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be vain. His Spirit mnst enter ns, or our own endeavours 
will never raise ns. It is wlien before the cross of Christ 
we lose all thought of self in the greatness of that divine 
agony for sin, and the love which inspired that sacrifice, 
that we begin to rise above ourselves. It is then that 
our human wills become subdued and our evil hearts 
broken. It is then, when touched by the fire from that 
divine altar, that we are able to offer the heavenly 
sacrifice of the "broken heart and contrite spirit" 
Therefore, the actual power of God must touch us ere we 
can be spirit-born. 

We have instances in all ages and all around us of how 
divine inspiration raises men above themselves. Take 
three obvious ones from the Bible records. Look at Jaeob, 
whose early characteristics were craft and cunning selfish- 
ness ; but the dream-vision opens upon him at Bethel, 
in the angels of Glod he sees heaven descending to earth, 
and he becomes a new man. Look at Saul, the zealous 
persecutor of the saints ; but on his way to Damascus the 
heavens are opened, the light pierces his soul, God's glory 
smites him, and he becomes the loving and earnest apostle. 
Look at John, wishing to call down fire from heaven to 
consume those who are opposed to his Lord; but he 
becomes inspired by the love of Christ, and after that he 
writes " He that hateth his brother is a murderer." 

(2.) That inspiration enters man in mystery. — ^We may 
trace the early signs of the Spirit's actual and present 
power in the heart, but we cannot penetrate the mystery 
which shrouds its origin. Man knows not when it began 
to work, though he may be conscious of some time when 
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its energy came forth in active development ; for great re- 
volutions in the sonl's history are almost always preceded 
by hidden trains of thought and emotion. Just as in 
those mysterious foretellings of the soul — of which; at 
some time or in some way or other, every man has been 
conscious ; we know not what has produced them, they 
seem to flash suddenly into existence, but we fail to trace 
the hidden trains of thought, emotion, desire, or hope 
from which they have started forth into definite form ; 
just as it is true that '^ the child is the father of the man," 
although we cannot track the subtle phases of de- 
velopment through which the germ of character has 
issued forth into full-grown strength ; just as the spring 
is a revelation of the secret energies which have been 
working in darkness through the cold winter gloom, 
until, under the influences of sun and air, the hidden 
power bursts forth into leaf and flower ; so in spiritual 
life. What commenced the change ? Not man himself, 
for he knew it not till he felt its power within. " The 
wind bloweth where it Usteth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is bom of the Spirit." 

Passing now to the first manifest development of this 
inspiration. How often do we find instances in man'a 
history of the sudden flashings of new meanings into oW 
truths — truths familiar from childhood, but which have 
yet been powerless to awaken any emotion ? But a time 
has come when they have broken in upon the spirit like 
revelations from the unseen world-have come LeDed, 
transfigured with a strange glory round them, and the 
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8OT1I lias been possessed, constrained, overwhelmed I 
What made these troths thns suddenly dawn in irresis-* 
tible power ? Let a man appeal to the testimony of con- 
scionsnesB ; he gets the same answer as before. Not by 
himself was the change wrought ; not of himself did he 
set out on his pilgrim path. A hand touched him, a 
voice caUed him. Sometimes the wind with its trumpet- 
call summons the ocean, and its armies crowned with 
foam dash on remote shores. Sometimes the breeze 
breathes moumfdlly among the leaves, and rises high 
and yet higher until the forest bends beneath the roaring 
gale. So, often, does the Spirit rouse man's nature into 
a storm of emotion, before which strong habits of sin fall 
in ruin, and which, like the mighty, rushing, pentecostal 
wind, shakes the very foundations of his being. But he 
knows not whence it cometh. Whither it goeth he knows 
not either, except that its course is onward; its impulse 
and its guidance ever advancing amidst all impediments ; 
through the veiled and mysterious future, through the 
long, cold, dark watchings of life, yet onward still, for 
the Spirit ever breathes into the soul the music of aspira- 
tion — ^' waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of the body." 

Thus the work of the Spirit is not secondary. In it 
Qod is close to the heart Inspiration is not dead : we 
are inspired by the living Spirit of the Eternal. 

IL Let us look now at some of tie results ofreaiising 
this truth. 

We proceed to inquire what influence would be exerted 
on our life if we felt that we possessed the real inspi- 
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ration of the Eternal Spirit? ObBenre, eimple aa it 
geemsy it would ineritablj work a mighty change; we 
Bhonld no longer merely believe abont believing, but live 
more as men inspired by the Spirit of God. It would 
increase the energy of prayer. Until we feel the divine 
inspiration there is an apparent distance between (}od 
and the souL We try by intense effort to kindle the fire 
of emotion. We struggle with painful labomr to cross 
the dreary chasm that appears to sense to separate us 
from God. But the consciousness of the divine in- 
breathing would make us feel that Gk>d is here — close to 
us — ^inspiring our prayers. We should then be able to 
look into the Infinite Presence and read the answer there. 
Until we feel this, such slaves are we to the material and 
palpable, and so little do we realise the power of spiritual 
infiuence, that we lose that faith which is the essence of 
supplication, and grow faint in asking; but if He is 
quickening us into devotion, is He not already answer- 
ing ? Are we not as much in communion with the Divine 
as if we felt the rush of inspiration, and heard its mystic 
voice? 

It would strengthen spiritual manhoocL Some men 
fancy that this doctrine enervates. They try to rouse 
themselves by proclaiming man's own ability. They 
imagine that the doctrine of divine inspiration annihilates 
earnest activity. The very contrary is true. It inspires 
self-reverence, self-control, resistance of temptation ; 
reverence for the soul in which God is acting, reverence 
for the temple in which His mystic name is inscribed, 
and which has become a ^^ habitation of God through the 
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Spirit" We must ever watch its altar flame to keep it 
bright and pure. It inspires us to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is ^^ God which 
worketh in us." ELis might is pulsating in our nature ; 
His Spirit is helping our infirmities. 

It imparts nobility to character. The man who feels 
the Divine Spirit working within him will not waste 
power in multiplied professions, or in doing things to be 
seen of men. He will know the work that is given him 
to do, and do it whatever the consequences here. He 
will dare, if need be, to live alone, apart, and to be mis- 
understood by the world. In the depths of the soul he 
will hear the voice, — " Be not afraid, for I am with 
you." 

It gives power to our Christian hope. All angelic pos- 
sibilities lie in the fact that we have within us the Spirit 
of God ; for to be inspired by Him, to be thus open to 
communion with His love, is to have the " power of an 
endless life," and the energy of an eternal growth. Then 
all our inmost desires, unexpressed longings, unfulfilled 
aspirations, become prophecies of what shall be when the 
temporal is changed for the eternal. 



VIL 



THE CHBIBTIAN IDEA OF LIFE. 

RoMAire ziT. 8. 

" For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord'e." 

Ik these words the apostle employs a great principle of 
the Christian life to determine a special question that 
had arisen among the Christians at Borne, and in order 
that we may grasp the breadth of that principle, we must 
glance at the nature of the dispute to the determination 
of which it was applied by the apostle. It would seem 
that the Boman church — a church composed of converts 
from the Jewish and heathen worlds — ^had become divided 
on certain points of ceremonial observance. There were 
men — converts, doubtless, from the idolatries of Greece 
and Bome, and on whom the terror of those fascinating 
idoktries yet lingered— who abstained from meat, lest 
they should ignorantly take food that had been offered in 
sacrifice to an idoL There were others who had risen to 
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a higher faith, who scorned the idols as delusions, and 
boldly defied such scraples, as hindrances to their Chris- 
tian liberty. There were men — converts, doubtless, from 
Judaism, and over whom the ancient law yet retained its 
sway — ^who clothed the Christian Sabbath with the special 
sanctity with which they had observed the Sabbath of the 
Jew. There were others who believed that Christ had 
come to breathe an air of holiness on eoery day, who 
therefore broke through aU distinctions, and regarded all 
days as equally sacred to the Lord. And each of these 
parties severally judged and harshly condemned the 
other. 

Paul at once traces that diversity of belief to a pro- 
found difference in character which has created in every 
age two classes of Christian men — ^the weak and the 
strong. It is ever characteristic of the weaker Christian 
that he should cleave to forms and ceremonies, as essen- 
tial to his life, and of the stronger, that he should make 
them the idds to, and not the necessities of, his devotion. 
There are men who can best express their prayers through 
the words of a book, or the utterances of a priest, who 
depend for much of their religious feeling on the solemn 
shadows of consecrated walls. There are some who invest 
the Sabbath with a special and almost awM sanctity, 
while there are a few, on the other hand, who feel that 
all places may become temples, all times holy, and all 
work worship ; and in this we have the modern manifes- 
tation of the difference between the weaker and the 
stronger spiritual manhood. Having thus distinguished 
the two, Paul asserts a principle that would guard 
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against miitiial condemnation — ^viz., that eacli xnati's 
conscientions conyictions were to him a Um before God. 
It were sinful for the man who abstained from meat and 
felt the sanctity of days to violate his convictions ; there- 
fore the strong were not to judge, but to reverence the 
scruples of the weak. And, on the contrary, as the men 
who regarded every creature of God as good, and every 
day as holy, were acting from sacred convictions, it were 
sinful for the weak to condemn the Christian freedom of 
the strong. Thence he rises to a grander principle, and 
takes a broader range as he ascends from these passing 
questions to the entire consecration of the Christian man. 
Nothing in Christian life was indifferent, nothing self- 
willed ; all was consecrated to heaven. The scruples of 
the weak rose from the fear of God, and were, therefore, 
to be considered sacred ; the freedom of the strong rose 
from the dedication to the Lord, and was, therefore, 
equally sacred. Life, with its energies and purposes, 
was one prolonged act of consecration. Death, with its 
silent endurance and great transition, was a consecration 
too. Here was a principle before which aU transient 
questions sank into insignificance, and all uncharitable 
judgments passed away : " For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord's." 

Now, if Paul applied this great principle to so narrow 
a question, it is evident that he meant literally that the 
whole of our Christian life in its greater or smaller ac- 
tions — ^in the events which we can control, and in those 
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which are beyond otip power — ^is one perpetual act of con- 
secration to the Lord. Hence two questions arise: In 
what sense is this possible ? and how can it be attained ? 
Our first point, then, is — 

L The Christian idea of life: "To the Lord we live: 
to the Lord we die." That idea of life is founded on the 
great truth expressed in the previous verse : " For none 
of us Uveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself." 
Li one aspect that is a universal and inevitable law. 
We are not separate beings, linked together only by out- 
ward ties or for selfish purposes. We are not lonely men 
floating in the stream of time, just now and again in tran- 
sient companionship with our fellows. Our life is, and 
must be, part of a larger life — ^the life of humanity, for, 
by mysterious chains of influence we are bound to each 
other and to the world. The most selfish man — ^he who 
resolves to live for his own lonely gain, and who cuts 
himself off from all care for the wants and sorrows of his 
race, cannot change that law. Against his own will, his 
very selfishness contributes something towards social pro- 
gress, and casts a shadow of darker misery on social woe. 
The death of each man, lonely as that seems, is not to 
himself, for, as he passes through that deep shivering 
solitude which none can know but once, he leaves behind 
him a voice of hope and aspiration, or of blank, dreary 
failure for some other man. 

Now, Paul says that what all other men must do un- 
consciously, the Christian does consciously. Unable to 
live entirely for himself, he chooses not to live for himself 
at alL He gives the law its highest meaning in volun- 
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tarilj dedicating his life and death as one perpetual 
offering to Qtody and, living thus, he lives most nobly 
as a blessing to hmnanity. Thus, in a far higher sense 
than that of the nniversal law of influence — ^in the sense 
of wOling, conscious, constant consecration — ^the idea of 
Christian life is uttered in the words: ^^No man lives 
to himself, and no man dies to himself; for whether we 
live or die, we are the Lord's." Here, then, is our first 
question : In what sense is such an idea a possible and 
practical thing? Life has, obviously, two aspects — the 
voluntary and the involuntary. There is a life of pur- 
pose, resolve, action, which is under the control of the 
wilL There is a life of inevitable events, of sorrow, in- 
firmity, death, over which we have no power. 

^^ If we live and if we die." Both these spheres of 
life are to be consecrated.' 

(1.) Taking, then, the first aspect of life, in the Chris- 
tian idea, our work, our purposes, our aims, the whole of 
those marvellous activities that rise from our will, are to 
be one scene of dedication to God. This seems visionary 
and impossible. The question rises, ^^ Can I pause amid 
the engrossing cares and exciting pursuits of my six days' 
occupation, and think that I km living for the Lord? 
Can I constrain the wearied brain and heart into an atti- 
tude of devotion, and compel myself to realise the conse- 
cration of toil ? That is the dream of an enthusiast, and 
if realised, the life of an angel, not a possible attainment 
of the practical man." Now, while there is a height in 
these words which is beyond us, I believe Paul meant 
them literally. I believe in a very real sense their idea 
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may be reached. I believe it is practicable and attain- 
able. To illustrate this, let me ask your attention to a 
fact we seldom consider, viz. : — that our voluntary actions 
are most powerfully influenced by silent cuirents of 
emotion which only now and then flash into sight. No 
man can see into the great quiet tendencies that are 
mysteriously moving in his soul, and secretly colouring 
his deeds. Just as in the ocean, underneath the con- 
stant motion of its waves, there are deep currents setting 
in one fixed direction, undisturbed by the roar of the 
storm, and moving on still when calmness rests on the 
sea — so in the life of the souL You see an illustration 
of this in great transgressors. They often seem suddenly 
to become such. The silent progress towards crime cul- 
minates suddenly in outward action, and the unseen 
smouldering fire leaps out in flame. You see it in great 
discoverers. They had long been seeking for a truth ; 
in a moment it revealed itself, and the silent train of 
inquiry flashed then to its result. You see it in the man 
of the world. He does not seem to be an enemy to 
Christian principles ; but let those principles once really 
meet him and oppose themselves to him, and an almost 
immeasurable amount of opposition is called into play. 
We see it in ourselves. We have found temptation sud- 
denly assume a gigantic and almost irresistible strength 
after periods of carelessness or unwatchfulness over our 
inner life. Or we have often found, after long fear and 
foreboding of some trial, a strength of soul arise which 
enables us to bear it. Now, if these silent, secret ten- 
dencies of thought and feeling control so much of our 
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Tolantarj life, may not the involiintarj life be wholly 
coziBecrated, if a great silent consecration be the strong 
impnlse of our being ? We need not panse to ask if it 
be so, or to question ourselves as to onr motives and ten- 
dencies ; if it be truly consecrated, that consecration will 
colour our whole life. Have we not met with men whose 
lives were silent prayers, who have made us feel— even 
by passing words and trifling things — that Christ was 
being ^^ formed within them?'' Such men apparently 
forget the future in their work, but really, never. Present 
a temptation to them, and their strength of resistance 
manifests itself. If, then, we are thus dedicated, our 
purposes, aims, hopes, actions, our total activities, are 
consecrated, and, in Paul's words, we ^^ live unto the 
Lord." 

(2.) But there is another side to the question. These 
are the inevitable occurrences in life — occurrences which 
we have neither the power to create or prevent ; circnm- 
stances which are created for us, ordained for us. Have 
not such moulded and influenced our lives? Against 
them our wills are powerless. We may try to oppose 
them, but we find ourselves dashed as against iron walls. 
We plan, contrive, determine, but events we could not 
foresee, or trifles which we despised, have turned the 
current of our lives. We gird ourselves for action by 
painting pictures of fiiture success, but disappointments 
and sorrows shatter the palaces of hope, and leave them 
in mournM ruins. Constantly do we feel the truth of 
the proverb, " Man proposes, but Qod disposes." Now 
the question arises. How can such things be consecrated ; 
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can we consecrate tlie unknown and inevitable? We 
cannot, bnt we can dedicate onrselves by accepting the 
inevitable as coming from the hand of oxur Father. Not 
in mechanical submission, like slaves broken into discip- 
line by the lash ; not in hard stoicism, like the creatures 
of an inscrutable and remorseless fate; but in patient, 
trustful resignation, as children who, though they cannot 
trace the Father's plan, can yet repose on the knowledge 
of His love. To the man who can thus see Gtod's glory 
through the windows of life, all adverse circumstances 
become consecrations. Disappointments bear on their 
bitter winds the soujids of songs. Great sorrows may 
rend the temple of life, but they will reveal within an 
altar and a sacrifice kindled by a divine fire. Therefore, 
in both its voluntary and involuntary aspects, life may 
be divinely consecrated. " Whether we live we may live 
unto the Lord, or whether we die we may die imto the 
Lord." 

IL We now come, in closing, to speak of the motive by 
which this consecration may be realised. This is given us 
in the verse which follows our text — " For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be 
the Lord both of the dead and of the living." It is from 
Christ's lordship over life, therefore, that the inspiration 
springs by which we are enabled to dedicate our whole 
lives. 

There are two aspects of this lordship. — (1.) By the 
power of His love Christ is Lord over our voluntary 
life. Amongst our fellow-men we recognise a king- 
hood of souls« There are those whom we reverence 

r 
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as spiritaal leaders^ to whom we yield a loving homage; 
We rejoice to look np to those greater spirits for guidance 
and help ; and in a sense they reign over ns. But far 
more profoundly is this true with regard to Christ. By 
the divine glory of His character, the infinite tenderness 
of His love, and the majesty of His cross. He captivates 
our minds and hearts, and reigns over the whole sphere 
of our being, absorbing our wills and swaying the secret 
silent tendencies of our hearts. To realise Him thus, as 
the Lord of our life, we must, in the deepest sense, *^ set 
the Lord always before us." Occasional self-examinations, 
or mere dissections of motive, wil^^not a£fect those deep 
inner currents of thought and feeling which mould and 
colour our life. Christ must possess us, and we mnst 
yield up our hearts daily as living sacrifices to Otod 
through Him. It may naturally be said, ^^ but this is 
ideal and impossible, and would generate a morbid 
pietism." I do not say we can always be consciotisly 
acting under the power of Christis love. If we assume 
to perform all our daily actions under this inspiration, 
we should soon reveal our baseness and hypocrisy. But a 
deep communion with Him may so penetrate us with 
His Spirit as to hallow and glorify all our life, and thus 
" we may live unto the Lord." 

(2.) The second aspect of this is Ckrisfs lordship over 
the inevitahle events of life. — ^All things are given into 
His hands. He is king over our whole histories. Our 
disappointments, failures, sorrows, ^^ death's agonies and 
fears," are known to and sympathised with by HiTn. 
^^ He is not an high priest who cannot be touched with 
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the feeling of our infirmitieB, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are." ^^ For it became Him for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons irnto glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings." Does not this 
form a glorious inspiration to surrender ? Shall we refuse 
the cup when He gives it who drank it to the dregs ? If 
we are Christians, then life and deeAh can thus both be 
consecrated. What the future will bring we know not. 
What death will reveal, into what vast regions it will 
usher us, we know not, nor need we care to ask For a 
sublime Christianized indifference characterises the life 
of faith in Him ^^ who died, and rose, and revived, that 
He might be the Lord both of the dead and the living." 



VIIL 

TH£ QREAT HOPE OF THE SONS OF GOD, AND ITS INFLUENCE 

ON LIFE. 

1 John iiL 8, 
" Every man that hath thia hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is 



pure. 

I TRIED to show last Sunday morning,* that the deep, 
invisible union of the Christian's life with Christ must 
transform the soul into His likeness, and that when He 
sent His disciples to live in the world a life that bore 
His image, He conferred upon them the mightiest power 
for God's glory. The words we have just read present 
that truth of Christ-likeness in a still higher aspect 
They declare that we shall not simply become like Him 
upon earth, but shall rise through eternity towards the 
perfect image of the Son of God. John says that the 
blessedness of the future is hidden from us in the present, 
but that because we are now sons of God, we know its 
nature and can catch some feeble glimpse of its glory. 

* First Series, Sermon v. 
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" We know not what we shall be ; but we know that we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. And 
everj man that hath this hope in him pnrifieth himselfy 
even as He is pure.'* Let ns reflect for a little on the 
path of nnbounded progress that lies before every man 
who is born from heaven, and endeavour to understand 
how the very hope of a life so wonderftd must prepare us 
for its attainment. 

There are two facts implied in the preceding verse that 
lead us into the full meaning of the words we have read. 

(1.) An infinite progress towards perfection is the 
Christianas destiny. — " We shall be like Him," that is 
infinite in its meaning, for its implies an advance towards 
perfection that can never be attained. And in saying 
this, we must bear in mind a distinction which must be 
clearly understood, in order to prevent erroneous notions 
regarding that statement. Perfection has two meanings, 
negative and positive; perfect freedom from evil, and 
perfect resemblance to Christ. In the sense of complete 
sinlessness, perfect we shall be in the fature; in the 
sense of complete Christ-likeness, perfect we shall never 
be, for Christ is the image of the infinite God, and as 
we rise towards Him we shall ever perceive new heights 
of glory which will have still to be attained. This un- 
attainable perfection seems implied in the words, ^^ We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is." And 
they carry us into the highest regions of glory of which 
man upon earth can conceive, for they affirm that when 
the last shadow of evil has vanished, we shall then have 
taken only the first step in the endless advance towards 
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the image of the perfect Christ. And thus these brief 
and simple words open a prospect into that snblime 
immortaKty which " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard," 
and reveal to ns heights of love and blessedness, the 
true nature of which we, in this dim earthly life, can 
neither measure nor conceive* 

(2.) The other fact on which the meaning of these words 
depends is this — The capacity for that infinite progress 
is within the Christian to-day : " Now are we the sons of 
God " — that is the foundation of the other truth, " We 
know we shall be Uke Him." The apostle seems to mean 
that it is just because we are sons now that we kpow we 
shall resemble Him who is the perfect Son. The divine 
life of the present ever tends towards the perfect image 
of the Saviour. It follows from this that the life of 
boundless progress that shall be ours in the future is 
hidden within us at the present hour. The Christian's 
life in time is the seed of the eternal life — ^the feeble 
germ that shall hereafter bloom into the ftdl glory of 
heaven. John tells us that all we are to be is in us now, 
though hidden and repressed by the power of evil and the 
influences of time. We have begun our immortality. We 
need no regeneration at death. We need only that our 
Christian life be freed from its hindrances, and be brought 
into a world where it shall grow towards its sublime 
maturity. And let us observe, in passing, that it is here 
we find the explanation of all these wonderful words in 
which God's Book speaks of the Christian even on earth 
as a royal and divine man. God's infinite eye, seeing 
the things that are to be as though they were, perceives 
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in His child rum the concealed capacity, the hidden seed 
of that great and wonderful life in which he shall for ever 
grow into the perfect image of the perfect Son, and there- 
fore He speaks of him now in the light of what he shall 
he in the eternity which has already began. 

From these two facts, then, we perceive the ground of 
that hope of which John speaks in the words of our text 
Because we are sons of Gk)d, our destiny is the perfect 
image of Christ. Because we are sons of God to-day, tho 
divine life within us yearns for its completion in the 
image of Christ ; and there is the foxmdation of the hope 
of being like Him. If we had not His life in us now, we 
should not have this hope ; it is only because the inner 
life is dimly conscious of its glorious destiny, and struggles 
against the hindrances to its fuU growth, that this hope 
springs. Just as you may have seen in a child of great 
intellectual power the hope and longing for the time 
when he shall speak his thoughts and influence men, 
that very hope in the child was the prophecy of what he 
would become, because it rose from the unfolding of its 
powers. So with the Christian : the deep divine life is 
conscious of its final destiny, and from that springs the 
hope of being " like Christ, seeing Him as He is." 

This brings us to the truth before us. John says that 
this hope is a means to its own attainment. To the great 
question. How shall we realise that destiny? he answers, 
hype for it, and that very hope will help to purify and 
transform you into ' His image. There are thus two 
thoughts before us : the great hope of the sons of Gk)d ; 
and its influence on life. 
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L The great hype of the eons of God—^' To be like 
GhriBt/' and that implies an anbonnded progress to- 
wards perfection. I call that the great hope^ because, as 
I have just said, it springs from the divine life within ns, 
which has ahready began its mighty advance, and is con- 
scious of its true destiny. And the first point we have 
to observe is, that every longing, and effort, and aspira-^ 
tion of this Christ-like life is in reality a form of this 
great hope— an aspiration after the image of the perfect 
Son. 

To be like Christ implies two things: perfect com- 
munion with God, as the blessedness of life ; and perfect 
self-sacrifice, as the law of life. These were the two 
great features of Christ's human character : to have them 
is our destiny ; to have them is to be perfect. 

(1.) To begin, then, with the first side of Christ's human 
character : perfect conmiunion with Qod formed the 
blessedness of His life. It is needless to dwell on that. 
We all know how that grand conmiunion with the infi- 
nite love of God sustained Him during His earthly years 
with a blessedness that deepened on through all evil and 
sorrow, and became His almighty power amid the dark- 
ness of deatL To be like Him is to have that blessed- 
ness, and for that we are constantly hoping. 

For, if you look on human life as it presents itself to 
the thoughtfdl eye, you will discern the fact that the 
greater part of life consists of hope for something not yet 
attained. Man never rests in what he has ; he lives in 
what he hopes to have. The present is not life ; it is 
ever the future, beheld through the golden light of ex-< 
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pectation; and, wlien that future lias become present, 
men Kve not in it, but see another future yet beyond 
them ; and that hope exists from the cradle to the grave. 
There do, indeed, seem to be some exceptions to this 
great law of our nature. There are men who have 
lost hope, because they have lost all faith in God or 
man. They tell us they have nothing left to hope for, 
that they have seen into life's depths, and found it all 
hollow delusion ; they aflSrm that love is a lie, and friend- 
ship false, and that every man seeks his own interest ; 
and, with a glance of supreme pity on the man of faith 
and belief, tell him he will soon find his faith to be a 
dream. There are men who have come to that — ^men who 
profess to have the greatest knowledge of the world, and 
the largest experience of its pleasures, and as a result, 
they have come to believe that life is a great delusion. 
But such men are exceptions to the law of humanity, 
just because they have sunk below the level of humanity. 
Their hearts are mthered and faded by a life of corrupt, 
selfish pleasure ; their eyes are dim, and they cannot see. 
Putting them aside because they have lost the true glory 
of man, we say still that man must live in hope, and 
that the noblest men live in hope most deeply. Hope 
animates the man of business in his toil, and enables 
him to press on in spite of opposition or failure; it 
makes the student's pulse beat faster at the thoughts of 
worlds of knowledge yet unseen, and mountain heights 
of thought yet unsealed. Man in his highest state is a 
creature of hope, ever unresting, ever hastening on. 
Now whence comes this deep hopefulness? You will 
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food its source in the innate capacities of the sonL Be- 
cause man is made in the image of God, Gtod alone can 
fill his heart, and therefore all the world's pleasure, and 
power, and glory cannot satisfy him. Hence it is that, 
feeling dissatisfaction in the present, he ever hopes for a 
future that shall fill the depths of his spirit. Having 
come into the world from God, he has yet a dim remem- 
brance of his Father, and in all his wanderings uncon- 
sciously aspires to that home from whence he came. And 
therefore I say hope, hope irrepressible, is a pledge of 
man's divine parentage. If that be true — ^if that marvel- 
lous hopefulness springs from the innate capacity of the 
God-created spirit which God only can fill, we might 
expect the real Christian would, of all men, have that 
restless hope for life's blessedness most powerfully. He 
knows that God is his Father. Corrupt selfishness and 
worldly love do not darken the eye of his spirit. So we 
find it. He is at once in possession of true blessedness, 
and yet he is animated by the strongest hope of a deeper 
blessedness stilL In the world he cannot rest; that 
which he sees satisfies him not ; to God alone he aspires ; 
but yet every revelation of His love awakens a profound 
unrest — a great hope of a yet deeper blessedness which 
he believes God has prepared for His children. You may 
find a proof of this in that fact of spiritual life that its 
highest moments are its most hopeful, and, in that sense, 
its most restless moments. We ask. To what does this 
Christian hope point? Emphatically, to Ckrist-likeness. 
We hope to be, like Him, filled with a divine love, and 
finding all the blessedness of being in communion with 
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the Father. We cannot endure our coldness, and from 
that discontent springs the hope of being Christ-like. 
We look forward to the day of His appearing, for we 
belieye that then the dark veil of the carnal wiU fall, and 
its hindrances pass away. That longing rises from the 
hope of being like Him, freed from aU that prevents 
perfect fellowship with God, and pervaded by His love. 
That is onr hope, and it is an infinite hope. Panl ex- 
pressed it in one profound sentence when he said, " To 
know the love of Christy that passeth kMmledge.^'^ Only by 
this contradiction could he convey his thought, that, the 
more Christ's love is known, the more its fulness must ever 
remain unknown. Therefore the great hope of Christian 
life — the hope of being, like Christ, filled with the blessed- 
ness of divine fellowship — is an infinite thing. When we 
have passed beyond death it will still be unrealised ; when 
ages upon ages have passed away, that hope will still be 
young ; for the more we know of God, the less we shall 
seem to know. New heights and depths will everlastingly 
reveal themselves, and thus the hope of being like Him 
becomes broad ag the infinite — ^long as eternity. 

(2.) We proceed to the other side of Christ's human 
character. Perfect self-sacrifice was the laav of His life. 
On that we need not dwell. It will be sufficient to show 
how strongly this formed an element of Christ's perfec- 
tion, to remind you that He himself appealed to His 
self-sacrifice as the strongest proof of His divine mission. 
The world had often seen its heroes undergoing toUs, and 
defying death, that they might win a glory for themselves 
in the future ages. Christ, as the pledge of His heavenly 
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nature, emphatically told the Pharisees that He sought 
not His own glory, and thus declared that the very glory 
of His perfect manhood consisted in His revelation of the 
Father. Now, for this element of Christ-likeness we are 
also hoping ; we may not be always conscious of it, but 
in reality our highest and most hallowed aspirations cry 
out for this — ^that we may gain the self-sacrificing image 
of the Son of man. And the proof of this lies in the 
fact that the purest and deepest longings of Christian 
life are the longings for divinity of character. " Happi- 
ness," it has been said, " is our being's end and aim." 
But mere happiness is not the end and aim of the Chris- 
tian; for consolation and comfort is never his highest 
yearning. In a paradise of everlasting calmness, with- 
out real growth and elevation of soul, he could never 
rest 

The great aim of Christian life is to become divine. 
We want to rise out of all that is godless and base. We 
want to have souls that shall be noble in heaven's nobility, 
and that shall reflect the image of the Saviour. But the 
basis of that nobility is self-surrender. Christ proved 
His divinity by giving up Himself. And he is most 
Gtodlike who most perfectly gives up himself too. As 
the angels that the prophet saw in his vision manifested 
their transcendent glory in covering their faces with their 
wings, and falling in adoring obedience before the feet of 
God, so the loftiest height of Godlike being to which a 
man can rise, is to feel himself lowest of all in profound 
self-submission to the Infinite One. Thus every man 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself in striving 
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to be like Him-r-in making perfect self-sacrifice the law 
of his life. And this aspiration, too, is infinite in its 
nature* We may sometimes have a faint glimpse into 
its depths when, in hours of sorrow and suffering we 
have felt, as never before, how the growth into the image 
of Christ is an eternal growth into the deepest self-sub- 
mission. Limit it can have none; for, as the soul 
advances in thought, and power, and love, it will ever 
feel that all its growing energies are not its own, but 
God's, and wiU bow in ever-deepening adoration before 
the Infinite Father. 

Such is the great hope of the sons of God — a hope 
for an infinite perfection — a hope that sees before it a 
boundless progress into the likeness of the all-glorious 
Bedeemer. That hope makes every Christian a sublime 
man. The very fact that he has it is a proof of the hea- 
venly air which surrounds his life. Here he may seem 
very feeble, often very low, but you do not see the real 
man, you only see the tabernacle that hides him. Pierce 
that, look through the outer folds, and within is the 
immortal being, with its wings folded, waiting for its 
flight, its eye of hope looking through the decaying 
vesture to the hour when it shall be '^ like Him, seeing 
Him as He is." 

II. Let us now notice its influence on life^ — " He that 
hath this hope in him jowrj^^^A himself ^ even as He ispure.^^ 
To the question. How shall I realise an aim so glorious ? 
John answers — Hope /or it — and the hope will gradually 
become the means of fulfilling itself. 

(1.) As an unconsdom influence^ All hope for a higher 
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state is naturally elevating. He who has lost hope inevit- 
ably falls. Not only so, bnt a man gradually becomes 
what he hopes to be. To the man who hopes earnestly 
for success in life, the very presence of the hope becomes 
an inspiration. Every deep hope is a deep prophecy. I 
cannot explain this. It may be, that, by fixing thought 
on its object, hope prepares the soul for its attainment, 
but whether it can be explained or not, it is a fact Trace 
the working of this in Christian life. The strong hope 
of being Christ-like silently and unconsciously makes a 
man Christ-like. This is no mere fancy. We have known 
men possessed and constrained by this divine hope. 
Silently, but completely, it has elevated and purified 
their natures, till the world has marvelled at the change, 
and confessed the working of a power which was not of 
earth. Just as a man, standing on some mountain sum- 
mit, catches the earliest beams of morning, and is trans- 
figured by their glory, while the valley lands are wrapped 
in shade, so he who stands on the mountain heights of 
this divine hope catches the distant glory of eternity 
and is changed ^^ into its image as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.** (2.) As a safeguard against lif^s temptations* 
This hope forms our resistive might in opposing earthly 
influences. Temptation only masters him who is prone 
to be mastered. Unless there be an evil influence within 
to which it can appeal, it has no force. Therefore, all 
states of coldness — ^unbelief — ^worldliness— expose us to 
its power. He who lets himself remain in such states 
courts temptation, and life's insincerity and selfishness 
will soon be too much for him. What we need is a deep, 
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earneBt hope, acting as a strong spiritual emotion within 
ns — ^inspiring our whole natures — ^raising us above the 
assaults of the earthly powers. And this hope gives 
it to us. Can we believe that we are called to travel on 
a path of eternal advancement towards the likeness of 
the holy Son of God, and yet feel cold? No J If we are 
indifferent to it, it is because we do not realise the glory 
of our calling. Let that hope glow within us, and temp- 
tations to selfishness and worldliness will ^^pale their 
ineffectual fires; " and just as the prophet of old, after 
communing with Jehovah, and receiving His awful mes- 
sage, could pass through the court of the king and the 
assemblies of the people, unmoved by flattery, and un- 
daunted by fear, so he in whom this heavenly hope burns 
can pass through the densest ranks of evil influences 
unscathed, for ^^ He that hath this hope within him 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure." 



IX. 



SELF-CBUCIFIXION THE SOURCE OP LIFE. 

Galatianb iL 20. 
" I am cmcified with Christ : nevertheleBS I live.*' 

You cannot fail to observe that those words are the 
utterance of an intensely personal emotion; it is of 
himself that the apostle is speaking, it is his own 
"crucifixion" that he describes. And when we read 
them in that sense they seem far too great in their deep 
earnestness for us to adopt as our own. For we know 
what Paul meant by being " crucified with Christ," and 
how grandly he translated that meaning into life. He 
meant the utter renunciation of every purpose that had 
once kindled his fiery soul into energy — ^the final for- 
saking of all the social charms or individual ambitions 
for which most men care to live — the acceptance without 
a murmur of a life-course that was restless and homeless, 
beset with ceaseless peril, and crowned with sorrow, the 
patient endurance of the keen shafts of ingratitude flung 
at him by the churches he had formed, and by men who 
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owed their all to him — ^it meant, in short, a self-cruci- 
fixion so profoundly real that the roll of ages has not its 
equal. And turning from that to our poor endeavours 
after sacrifice, we scarcely dare to take these words home 
to our hearts, and make them in any sense our own. 
And the man who knows most of the secret selfishness 
which slumbers so deeply in the human soul, will most of 
all shrink from applying to himself words that burn 
with the very intensity of self-sacrifice. But yet, deep 
and broad as is the devotion expressed in this phrase, it 
is in reality the description of a state which every 
Christian ought to attain. For Paul uses it here in 
direct contrast to the endeavour to be justified by law. 
" I through the law am dead unto the law, that I might 
live unto Grod." Every one, therefore, who trusts in 
Christ alone for acceptance with Heaven, has in some 
measure entered into the meaning of the words which 
describe that trust, " I am crucified : nevertheless Hive." 
And the truth I want to illustrate now is that only as we 
enter more deeply into the spirit of these words can we 
attain the spiritual glory of Christian manhood — that the 
sources of holiness, blessedness, power, aU lie here — ^that 
there is, in fact, but one way to reach the purity and rest 
after which we so often aspire, the strange way of being 
crucified that we may live. 

In illustrating this we must show, first, how self-cruci- 
fixion gives rise to life ; and then from that we shall 
perceive how the life rising from it is holy, blessed, 
strong, is, in a word, the life after which the Christian 
dspires* 

a 
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L Firstf then, we notice that self-crueifixim is the 
source of life. — ^At the ontBet^ we most observe tlie 
seeming contradiction which the apostle has purposely 
introduced into the verse^ ^' I am crudjied.^'^ To be 
crucified is^ in the most emphatic sense^ to die. Cruci- 
fixion implies the wearing out of the last energy of life 
through protracted agony, the destruction of all the pride 
and glory of life by a death of shame; so that the 
dissolution of all vital force and all living glory are 
inseparably associated with the idea of a cross. But 
immediately afterwards Paul emphatically asserts the 
contrary, ^'Nevertheless IliveJ*^ The same contradiction 
is repeated with equal emphasis in the words, '' Yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me." Again we have the denial 
of life, and its assertion. The idea implied by " I live " 
he once more repudiated. All life of his own was 
crucified, it was henceforth Christ who lived in him. 
Now these contrasts on which the apostle dwells so 
emphatically are full of meaning. The idea which they 
express is, that of the death of one life and the rising 
of another, and in no other way could he express it 
so forcibly. Had he simply said " I live," he would 
but have brought out the idea of a life coming from 
death. But by contrasting one with the other, by 
denying life, and yet asserting it, by saying, " I am 
crucified : nevertheless I live," he has shadowed forth, 
in the most powerful form, the thought of a new and 
beautiful life rising from the crucifixion in which the 
old and carnal life expires. Here, then, we have the 
reason why self-crucifixion is the source of life. These 
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obntrasts show us that there is an old life, which 
must utterly perish, that by its death and out of its 
death the new life may rise. We have then two points 
to illustrate, the death of the old life and the rising of 
the new, 

(1.) The death of the old life, " / am crucified^ — Most 
manifestly does Paul mean that a life, of which he him- 
self was the centre, was the old life that must perish. 
And this is confirmed by the other phrase, " / live, yet 
not /," in which he throws the emphasis pointedly on 
self. Therefore the life that must be crucified before 
the divine life can rise is the self-life in all its forms. 
Hence the question occurs. Why must man's self-life 
die? Are there not many sins that do not rise from 
that ? Why, then, must it be destroyed so utterly that 
we may realise the meaning of Paul's assertion, " I, with 
all the hopes, emotions, aims that are centred simply on 
myself, am absolutely crucified." We find the meaning 
in the deep truth that the self-life is in reality the very 
root and ground of all sin. The assertion of the " I," of 
the self, is the perpetual tendency of the flesh. The 
phrase " I live" is the watchword of carnalism, and the 
proof of this lies in a fact which, at first sight, may 
seem strangely untrue — ^viz., that there is no sin which 
is not an assertion of self as the principle of life. I do 
not mean that men, when they sin, are always conscious 
of this, for they are frequently blinded to it ; but if you 
pierce the outward form of an evil action, and tear aside 
the veil which hides from man its true nature, you will 
find the settingup of the " I "—of the " self "—to be its 
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deepest spring. Thus the sensualist maj be conscious 
only of the wild cravings of desire, but by yielding to 
them he is asserting his passion, his pleasure, to be 
greater than the law of the eternal Qod ; and the root of 
the sin is the assertion of self. The liar may be only con- 
scious of the fear lest he should be known to men as he 
is — of the cowardly temptation to assert as true that 
which is false in order to conceal his shame, but in that 
act he is asserting his appearance, his deliverance from 
degradation, above the truth ; and the root of the false- 
hood is the assertion of self. The man of injustice — 
the social tyrant only conscious of his own gain — ^think- 
ing simply of the profit he can accumulate by sordidly 
grinding the poor, is, by the fact that he is wearing out 
the hearts of the labourers — ^not caring though the people 
work till death breathes his welcome whisper of eternal 
rest — asserting his own interest as a greater thing than 
the sorrows and breaking hearts and pale weeping misery 
of men. And the spring of that tyranny is the enthrone- 
ment and exaltation of the self as the principle of life. 
Because, then, the life whose principle is self, whose 
watchword is " I live," is the subtle secret of every evil 
in the eye of God, it must in its spring be destroyed, 
and the old self-life must die. Take now Paul's words, 
" I am crucified with Christ ; " and you see at once 
their deep meaning, as the utter death of the old life 
that is centred in self. Before the cross, faith and love 
are self-crucifixion. Faith appropriates the atonement 
as the soul's hope, renounces self and destroys the old 
life. For the language of faith is, " I take that sacrifice 
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as my sacrifice. I lay my sins there, and die to them as 
Christ died on the tree. I place my heart there and yield 
it up in penitential sorrow to Gk)d, as Christ commended 
His departing spirit into the hands of His Father ; " and 
thus the root of the self-life is destroyed. Love also is 
inseparably one with faith, and has the same tendency, 
for to love is to go out of self; and before the cross of 
Christ, the mighty love of the dying Saviour so pervades 
the man's nature that he cannot but offer his poor, dark 
heart to Him ; and then the old sphere of life in self 
sinks and vanishes, and the man begins to know the 
meaning of the words, " I am crucified." But mark how 
deep and transforming that self-crucifixion must be, how 
thoroughly the old life must perish ere you can fully 
receive the new. The words " I am crucified" indicate 
more than the mere conquest of sin. They tell of more 
than the mere abstinence from worldliness. They imply 
the death of self in every faculty of your nature, in every 
secret hiding-place of your hearts. It were compara- 
tively easy to sacrifice one form of selfishness — ^but that 
only gives rise to another. It is easy to live apart from the 
world and thus fancy ourselves holy, — that only leaves 
scope for the spirit of self-righteousness and conceit. It is 
not in any formal abstraction from the world, it is not in 
the conquest of any particular form of the self-life, it is 
the extermination of self, the uprooting of it from its 
deepest hiding-places, that Paul means. It is the " bear- 
ing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus." And 
the man who in every faculty of his nature is living the 
cross-life, who manifests everywhere the spirit of the 
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cross, he alone has perfectly .entered into Paul's words^ 
and with Christ is crucified. 

(2.) The oiwahening of the new life — ^'Nevertheless I 
live.^^ — This term live is emphatic, and is explained 
by the following words — " Christ liveth in me." We 
must observe that that living of Christ in man which 
springs from self-crucifixion is something far deeper than 
being constrained by any mere emotional motive of love 
to Christ When Paul, in saying, " I Uve, yet not I," 
has so carefully separated that life from any life which was 
his own, he must have meant literally that Christ by His 
Spirit was actually present within him, and that the new 
life was not his own, but the real indwelling of the Spirit 
of the Saviour. Some men have called this doctrine of 
the real presence of Christ in the soul mystical and 
xmtrue. I only know that if it be so, the Bible is mysti- 
cal and untrue, for the Saviour and His apostles assert 
it again and again in words which cannot be explained 
away. They speak little of motives or influences ; they 
speak plainly of man being inspired by the actual contact 
of God, through the Eternal Spirit. It only seems mys- 
tical because we are so prone to fancy that we can explain 
spiritual processes by outer motives and influences. But 
what are the motives, what are the influences, which 
change a man's nature? They are only the words by 
which we feebly express the great mystery of the real 
touch of God. All creation seems to me to confirm this 
spiritual truth. We are driven to believe in the present 
action of God in the world. We speak of law, but law 
is only a phrase by which we hide our ignorance. What 
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we call law is the act of God. The seed hnrsts into life 
not by dead laws, but the Eternal finger touches it, and 
it lives. The stars bum, not lay dead laws ; God^s glory 
smites them, and they light the firmament. The earth 
moves, not by dead laws ; God's arm propels it, and it 
rolls on its destined path through the untravelled infinity 
of space. And if the Eternal power of the present God 
thus blooms in the flower, glows in the stars, and is seen 
in the majestic march of worlds, shall we not much rather 
believe that the real Spirit of the living Christ is in actual 
contact with the soul when, crucified with Him, it wakes 
to a life of immortal beauty? This, then, is the life 
springing from self-crucifixion,— Christ in the soul, 
forming it into a new creature. Until the old life has 
perished He cannot live there, for only when the forces 
of the carnal nature are destroyed can His holy presence 
dwell within. I cannot describe it, but you may know it 
by experience. You know that when you by faith died 
with Him to the fiesh, you felt the impulse of a life not 
yours possessing you, and inbreathing a divine energy 
and a heavenly love. You know that whenever you have 
been called to wrestle with some strong temptation, 
and have crucified its impulses; that when you have 
had to renoxmce a hope dearer almost than life, and 
to see it die; that when you have been summoned 
to endure deep sorrow — you have felt that in that 
solemn moment, when the " I" was crucified, a glori- 
ous emotion of love and joy spring through the tears 
and the despair, and have felt that Christ was living 
in you then. 
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Bring, now, these two facts together — the «^^ cruci- 
fied, that Christ's spirit of life may dwell in yon — ^and do 
you not see how self-crucifixion is the source of life ? how 
the solemn act of dying with Him begins the glory of a 
new and divine life in the heart ? how 

" Hen may rise on stepprng-Btones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things? " 

But mark, here, that the fact of Christ living in you is 
as deep and transforming an energy as we saw just now 
the self-crucifixion must be. Crucify self in each faculty 
of your nature, in every sphere of your life, and wherever 
you erect the cross the Spirit of Christ will breathe life 
and power. You need not leave the world, renounce the 
social, lament your daily tasks of earthly duty, as men 
did who fancied they could only be spiritual by giving up 
the human. Let self be crucified in you thus, and in 
your spirit the Christ will dwell — ^into your daily tasks 
and through all the monotony of your earthly labour a 
divine infiuence will come. Christ living in you, and 
hallowing your life, will consecrate every effort, and make 
every task, and toil, and difficulty, steps upward to 
heaven. 

IL The nature of the life that springis from it. — ^We 
come now to ask how that life developes itself, and to 
show, as we said at starting, that it is the life of holiness 
and strength after which we aspire. 

Take the elements we have seen to be involved in the 
self-crucifixion — ^the death of the self-life, and the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ — and these give rise inevitably 
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to three results — Purity, Peace, and Power. (1.) Purity 
— Christian purity is a large phrase. It means far more 
than a mere freedom from low, sensual temptations ; it 
means perfect devotion to God. For in His sight the 
heart is not pure that has yet enshrined one self-chosen 
idol in its temple — ^that has one feeling stronger than His 
perfect love — that would not renounce its all rather than 
go back one step from Him. Now, to attain that, what 
do we need? The crucifixion of the old life, and the 
consciousness of Christ living in the soul. Look back 
on any moment of your life that preceded a fall. Did 
you not feel then the impulse of the carnal self-life echo- 
ing and responding to the voice of the temptation ? Were 
you not silently asserting your self-will against the will 
of God? And did you not know that those were mo- 
ments when thought would not kindle, nor emotion 
glow, and when all heavenly inspiration seemed to have 
vanished, and Christ was not felt living within ? Brethren, 
could we always feel the inspiration of the indwelling 
Christ, temptation would be stripped of its force, life's 
idols would fall like Dagon before the Ark of God. For 
the true state of the Christian man is his highest state. 
Paul expresses this when he says, " For if I build again 
the things which I destroyed, I make myself a trans- 
gressor. For I, through the law, am dead to the law, 
that I might live unto God. I am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ Uveth in me." 
It is the self-life which is here spoken of as destroyed, 
and it is its restoration, by yielding to temptation, which 
forms the transgression. 
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Some may say this state of purity is mournfully im- 
possible. Purity in this deep sense we shall never attain 
here. But if Christ be living in you, you have the 
germs of that purity within you now. His indwelling 
Spirit is obliterating the imperfections of sin, and restor- 
ing you to the perfect image of the Divine. 

(2.) Peace. It is peace we long for. To calm our inward 
discords is our life-long desire. And this is only found 
in a life of self-crucifixion. For what is the secret of 
our restlessness ? Is it not our own miserable self-con- 
sciousness — the sense of a vacancy within which nothing 
human can fill — the cravings of desire which nothing 
earthly can really satisfy ? Why do we so long to feel 
intensely f Why do we so hate a cold and torpid state of 
soul, and would do anything to escape from it, but 
because in strong' emotion we lose ourselves f Have we 
not often realised the truth of the words of a great 
thinker — 

'< I hold it true whate'er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow moet, 
'Tis better to have loved and loit, 
Than never to have loved at all ? " 

Why do we regard the worn and withered worldling, 
who — exhausted by the energies of passion, calls life a 
burden and a lie — as most degraded, but because he is 
past feeling ? Men would rather be moved to tears than 
not moved at alL Absence of emotion makes life a per- 
petual burden. The craving for it Ues at the root of 
much of the intemperance and sin we see around us. 
Now — ^paradoxical as it may seem — a life of self-cruci- 
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fixion is a life of joy, and peace, and blessedness. It is 
no more we that live, but " Christ liveth in us," The 
feeling of His love, " Who loved us and gave Himself 
for us," cahns the troubled spirit, satisfies the cravings 
of the heart, and creates within " that peace which pass- 
eth understanding." Christ in us becomes the fulness 
of emotion — " Christ in us the hope of glory." 

(3.) PoToer. Self-crucifixion is the one condition of power 
to reach elevation of life. Who that has striven earnestly 
to be true to Christ does not know that the very hardest 
part of the struggle lies in the efibrt to transfigure the 
earthly by the influences of the heavenly ? Who knows 
not the supreme difficulty of being fearlessly scornful 
of the least shadow of untruthfulness? If any one 
doubts it, let him mark how often men, who call them- 
selves the followers of the crucified Lord, stoop to worldly 
pretences, fritter away a brother's character by idle 
words as a valueless thing, and cruelly lacerate the hearts 
of God's earnest workers by secret opposition ; men who 
are the opposite of what they seem to be, and seem to 
be the opposite of what they are. And then let him exa- 
mine his own heart, and track the subtle workings of 
similar temptations to unkindliness, hypocrisy, and de- 
ceit. Thus his higher nature is brought into contact with 
low earthly tendencies. The soul becomes a battle- 
ground of self against self. But if the self-life is cruci- 
fied with Christ, and Christ is dwelling in us, we have 
His power by which to throw back the onslaught of our 
easily besetting sins, and, instead of two hopelessly 
contending forces, our knowledge of the right, and 
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our temptations to the 'wrong, we possess within us the 
power of Christ. Thus the Cross-life is power. It is 
kingship over self. Earth's influences do but glance 
over us, if with Christ we are crucified, for then with 
Christ we are kings. 



X. 



THE STRENGTH OF DIVINB JOY. 

Nehexiah viiL 10. 
** The joy of the Lord is your strength." 

In order to perceive the meaning which that truth had 
for the people to whom it was spoken, we must consider 
the scene described in the previous verse. For if we 
contemplate for a moment their position, we shall see 
that, surrounded as they were by memorials of their 
national desolation, it was most natural that they should 
lament, and, at first sight, it may seem strange that 
Nehemiah should at once quiet their weeping and tell 
them of the power of joy. The re-establishment of the Jews 
in their own city had just been completed by the erection of 
the walls that had lain in ruin since the great Babylonian 
invasion. Gradually they had been permitted to return 
to their own land ; and now, secured by their towers and 
bulwarks from the assaults of neighbouring tribes, they 
had assembled to listen to the public proclamation of 
the law, As for the first time for a hundred and fifty 
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years those old words were heard again in desolate Jeru- 
salem, a thousand mournful thoughts must have crowded 
upon their memories. The city, so silent and so forlorn, 
would tell them of the ancient days when the prophets' 
voices were heard in its streets foretelling ruin, and were 
heard in vain. The denunciation of the law, too, on 
national sin, speaking yet in the same clear and sweep- 
ing tones in which it had spoken ere Jerusalem was 
made desolate, would link them with the past, and make 
them feel the reality of the retribution they were receiv- 
ing for the idolatry of a former generation. It is no 
marvel, therefore, that with these solemn associations 
round them the people wept aloud ; and it was well that 
they should weep. It was well they should look into the 
awful teachings of the past, and under the clear, stem 
condemnation of the Eternal words give way to the rush 
of sorrow. But it was not well that they should sorrow 
long. They had other work to do demanding the strength 
of joy. The scattered tribes were to be gathered into a 
nation — the ancient order was to be restored. They 
were not to mourn over the " irrevocable past," but, 
learning its lessons, to begin a nobler national life as 
the people of GknL And therefore Nehemiah and the 
Levites turned the people's thoughts from the saddening 
years that were gone, to the heavenly mercy that was 
shining in the present. " Go your way, . . . this day 
is holy unto the Lord ... be ye not sorry ... for the 
joy of the Lord is your strength." 

But let us leave those ancient days and take the truth 
contained in these words— the strengthening power of 
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joy — into the full light of Christianity, and at once it 
receives a greater confirmation and a larger meaning. 
The Christian gospel entered the world heralded by angels, 
who announced it as " glad tidings of great joy." Jesus, 
the Man of Sorrows, with the shadow of Gethsemane 
already darkening on His spirit, spoke in His last prayer 
for the disciples of His "joy," as the means by which 
they would be kept from falling. " Those whom Thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, that 
they might have my joy fulfilled in themselves." The 
Saviour, when about to ascend to heaven, connects His 
ascension with the fulfilment of His great conmiission, 
" Peace I leave with you ; as the Father has sent me, so 
send I you." Paul the aged, writing from his Boman 
dungeon to the troubled church at Philippi, speaks of 
this joy as the power that should preserve their faith : 
" The peace of God keep your hearts and minds ; " and 
what he meant by peace he shows by adding immediately, 
" Bejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, rejoice." 
Thus Christianity asserts with great emphasis, and illus- 
trates with all its light, the old doctrine of Nehemiah 
and the priests, that divine gladness is power. 

But yet that doctrine is most hard to be believed. 
Men can believe that sorrow is strengthening, that difiS- 
culties clothe the soul with might and nerve it for endur- 
ance, but gladness is regarded abnost with suspicion, 
as though it weakened man. Still more this teaching is 
most hard to be realised. It is easy to look on the 
darker side of life, and be harassed with diflGiculties. It 
i& easier still to close the eyes — to refuse to see doubts, 
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and wile away existence with pleasant dreaming. Bnt 
to attain a joy that is not merely a hope but a reality — 
a joy that shall deepen through sorrow — a joy that shall 
make the heart strong to do and to suflfer^ that seems a 
task utterly impracticable. I shall try to show that it 
is practicable ; that sorrow is only strengthening as it 
rises into joy. In showing this, we must first inquire 
into the nature of this ^^joy of the Lord;" and then 
illustrate the elements of its power. 

I. Ita nature. — We begin by laying down a broad 
distinction between mere gladness and spiritual joy. 
Spiritual joy rises from within the soul, and does not 
depend on the outward circumstances of its life. Familiar 
though that thought may be, I dwell upon it at the out- 
set emphatically, because men forget this, and fancy that 
spiritual life is pre-eminently sorrowful, and that joy 
enervates man. We hear of the cross and the conflict, 
we are awe-stricken at the sublime demand for the 
sacrifice of all things, and the noble yet apparently 
stern picture of the ceaseless struggle of Christian life. 
That picture is true, all aspirations begin in sadness, all 
spiritual aspirations are cradled in tears, all true life is a 
battle, and the battle of the spiritual man ceases only in 
heaven. But because this joy springs from the soul and 
not from circumstances, there is a kind of joy that may 
deepen into blessedness by the bearing of the cross and 
the endurance of the conflicts of life. From forgetfulness 
of this truth, there arises the idea that gladness is opposed 
to the attainment of spiritual power. We see that when 
God would make a human soul a harp for divine song. 
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He often baptizes it as He did David and Isaiah with 
difficulties, and smites it with afflictions. We know that 
when God wonld make a strong man, He frequently sends 
him disappointments — ^imprisonments — desolate days of 
loneliness — grim battle with slander and care — ^until the 
soul grows mighty with the shock, and is clothed with 
celestial annonr by the struggle, and stands up in its 
strength to fling temptation aside. Hence men conclude 
that great or lasting joy does not bring out the strength of 
the soul. It is true that mere gladness — the gladness pro- 
duced by success and friendship — ^the buoyant bounding 
of the heart in life's sunshine — ^is by no means necessarily 
strength-giving. It is a blessed and merciful thing. I 
pity the man into whose life it never comes, and who cannot 
sometimes give way to its exultation. But if perpetual, 
this does weaken the soul, hides from it the invisible, and 
withers high purpose in life. But if spiritual joy springs 
from within the soul, then so far from loosening the 
the power of the spirit, it girds it for endurance, and as I 
shall try to show presently, it is the joy in difficulty and 
struggle that makes men strong. Let us carefrdly mark 
this distinction: — spiritual joy depends on no outward 
circumstances or passing state, it wells like a fountain 
from the inner soul. It is confined to no place. It is 
bounded by no time. It may grow where earthly glad- 
ness would perish. It may shine in prisons, grow radiant 
in poverty, fill with celestial peace the heart of suffering, 
and dawn like the first light of heaven in the dying 
martyr's soxd. It is a joy springing from the inner com- 
munion of the spirit with its God» 

H 
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Now taMng spiritual joy thus defined^ we have to ask 
how it arises. The question meets us. How can there be 
an inner gladness undisturbed by outward sorrow? Is 
not that mystical and dreamy? Can it remain per- 
manently in man ? In order to test this, let me observe 
that this spiritual joy is twofold in its nature. 

(1.) It is the joy ofself-surrender to GocL Until man 
has surrendered himself joy is impossible. There may be 
gleams of happiness, or wild outbursts of pleasure, but 
true joy can only begin when the self-life has been 
surrendered. For men know that to live only in them- 
selves is misery, and yet they cannot escape from them- 
selves, because the consciousness of a guilty past hangs 
like a burden on the heart. I can find no words to tell 
how that source of misery seems to me to be broadly 
manifest in the world. Men know that their gleams of 
joy are only like flowers growing on the edge of a 
dark volcano, which, when they are alone and outward 
excitements have passed away, will waken in lurid glare 
and thunder, and distract their repose. They want a joy 
that shall pierce deeply into the region of self, and rise 
from the consciousness of self-surrender and forgiveness. 
Look through life, and do you not find that the great 
aim of men is to forget and go out of themselves ? What 
means the longing to be a child again ? What means 
the gloom only deepened by the flash of pleasure? 
Whence so often springs the desire 

" To die — ^to sleep— 
. . . And by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to " ? 
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What means the temptation to suicide ? Do not men 
feel in their inmost hearts that to live in themselves and 
for themselves — ^to be bound by the self-life — ^is misery? 
For they cannot escape from the guilty self of past years, 
and dare not face it when it rises from its tomb I Now, 
emancipation from the tyranny of self, freedom from the 
memories of the past, is reached by the spiritual man. At 
the cross of Christ the burden of the past falls, for at the 
cross he yields himself. There the love of the crucified Lord 
subdues his nature, and the new divine life enters, purify- 
ing the past, and filling the soul with heavenly energies. 

Then, again, the fact of self-surrender may give rise 
to a joy that can deepen even in the midst of sorrow, for 
its secret consists in cahn contentedness to be what God 
wills. Is it not a joy deep and unspeakable to feel we 
are the willing instruments of the Eternal will ; that the 
Eternal purpose is being wrought out through us ? Has 
not this conviction irradiated the darkness of dungeons, 
and fiUed with unspeakable peace the hearts of persecuted 
and suffering men in all ages ? Ha.s it not nerved the 
martyrs for their last agonies, and strengthened them 
while the fire or the scaffold did their work ? And was 
it not from this consciousness of fulfilling the will of 
Gk)d that the Great Sufferer gathered strength for His 
own unspeakable woe, as in the midst of His agony He 
cried, " Not my will, but Thine, Father, be done ? " 

(2.) The joy of fellowship with the Father. — ^All pro- 
found gladness springs from sympathy with a spirit, or 
a truth, higher than ourselves. Why do our hearts bound 
on spring mornings with the joy of nature ? Why does 
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the beauty of* the summer evening calm us ? Why do we 
feel a " glory and a joy " as we tread the mountain- 
sides ? Why do we feel a deepening peace as we walk 
amid the splendours of the golden autumn ? Is it not 
because we realise the presence of a spirit of beauty 
surrounding us, and inspiring us with an emotion which 
no words can describe ? Or why is it that when a truth 
breaks in upon us through clouds of doubt^ and a clear 
vision of its beauty is gained after long and fruitless 
searching, that we feel a thrill of joy deep and unspeak- 
able ? Have we not, after communion with some greater 
soul, felt our own darkness dissipated, and our own 
isolation broken down ? In that hour has not the touch 
of a greater Spirit made us feel nobler, stronger, wiser ? 
And if this be true of earthly conmiunion, must it not 
be supremely so when we realise the fellowship of God 
as our Father? It is this which, as the apostle John 
says, makes " our joy full : " it is then that we feel a joy 
which cannot be disturbed by outward changes or 
sorrows ; it is then that the peace of the eternal home 
settles down upon us — ^the blessed joy of the eternal love, 
and we exclaim with Paul, " Who shall separate us from 
the love of God ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution? Neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

IL In conclusion, let us observe the power of this 
*^ joy of the Lord." We may trace it in three ways. 
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(1.) It is power to resist temptation. — Look back at the 
past, and do we not find that those periods in which we 
have given way to doubt, and distrust God, were times 
in which all spiritual energy was paralysed, times in 
which we longed for some emotion that would raise us 
above ourselves — ^longed for "more life and fuller?" 
Then in the cold dreary midnight, which has seemed to 
be settiing over us, has not the voice whispered, " It is 
better to go madly wrong than to be passionless and 
cold ? " Then it was that the sleeping evil in the heart 
has started into Ufe, and low impulses and base tempta- 
tions have risen up in power. Now the "joy of the 
Lord " disarms temptation ; it forms in itself the fulness 
of emotion, and surromids us with a heavenly atmos- 
phere in which the assaults of evil fall powerless away. 
It is the vacant heart which is powerless. It must be 
filled. It is vain to say to a man, " Love not the world," 
unless you give him something else to love. Thus He 
who is filled with that calm joy which springs from the 
surrender of the heart to God, and fellowship with His 
love, is strong with an uresistible strength. 

(2.) This joy is strength for Christian action. — Regrets 
for past failures weaken us unless they pass into the joy 
of present belief. We must be careful in saying that. 
It is well to look into the sad. tearful eyes of the past, 
but BO present power comes fr^ni gazing always tiere. 
Memory may often incapacitate us for rising to meet the 
claims of present duty« It seems to say, " You have 
fallen often in the past, and you will fall again." It is 
well to learn the lessons of past sorrows — they are (Jod's 
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handwriting on tlie palace walLs of the sonL But still 
their noblest lesBons are not gained by constant contem- 
plation of them. We work most earnestly^ we progress 
most swiftly, when we believe that the past is forgiven. 
When we read its troubles as present blessings, then it is 
that we rejoice in God. 

(3.) Joy is strength for patient endurance. — ^We are too 
weak to endnre the discipline of life unless we have the 
present earnest of the future reward. Sorrows make us 
strong by breaking us away from the enervating influ- 
ences of the world's life ; but stronger for endurance is 
this joy which springs out of sorrow. It was this joy 
which shone out in the martyr ages, and filled the mar- 
tyrs' souls with the peace of God, and it is the earnest and 
L^^ now of L Me»ed.e« of ^ who, bebg 
faithful to the end, shall fully " enter into the joy of 
their Lord." 



XL 



THE FATHERHOOD OP GOD IN THE SUFFEBINGS OP LIFE. 

Hkbbews zii. 9-11. 

"Furthermore we have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence : shall we not much rather be in subjection to 
the Father of spirits, and live ? For they verily for a few days chastened 
us after their own pleasure ; but He for our profit, that we might be 
partakers of His holiness. Now no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.'* 

Last Sunday we spoke of the strength of divine joy, and 
said then that in enabling us to resist the forces of 
temptation, and in bracing the spirit to meet the duties, 
and nerving it for the endeavours of life, joy was stronger 
than sorrow. It may possibly have appeared to some of 
you that that doctrine could scarcely be reconciled with 
the constantly-repeated declarations of Grod's truth re- 
garding the necessity of chastisement. The question may 
arise. Can it be true, while we are taught so perpetually 
our need of trial to strengthen our souls, that spiritual 
joy clothes us in greater power? Let us, therefore, now 
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look for a little at the darker side of life — at the experi- 
ence of snfifering by the chastiBement of God — and ask 
whether that does not fnmish the strongest argument for 
the strength of gladness ? We shall try to show that 
God's purpose in sending sorrow is to produce joy, that 
He uses suffering as a means of educating us intD the 
profoundest joyftilness, and that His purpose is completed 
only when suffering has passed into joy, and thus made 
us divinely strong. 

This chapter contains one of the clearest expositions in 
the Bible of the divine phUosophy of suffering. Nowhere 
else is the heart of the mystery penetrated so deeplr, and 
the doubts and questions springing from it so boldly met ; 
nowhere else is it so distinctly stated that the tangled 
webs of life's chastisement are being woven into a pattern 
of eternal glory. In this chapter we trace two grett 
conviction^ which, when combined, form the apostles 
explanation of suffering — the belief in a Father, and the 
belief in His purpose to make man divinely glad. He 
does not attempt to explain this by any assertion of laws 
and penalties; he says nothing about inherited sin or 
transmitted judgment; his one solution is this — The 
Father is educating His child. With equal determina- 
tion he unfolds the riddle of the purpose of this training, 
and asserts boldly that, though grievous for a time, its 
aim and end is, by making man divine, to fill his spirit 
with the deepest joy. And if you look at these three 
verses you will find that those two great beliefs are there 
combined in a lesson of practical power. " The Father of 
our spirits is chastening us for our profit, that we might 
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be partakers of His holiness." There the apostle traces 
the Father's hand behind all the clonds of mystery. 
Then he says chastisement yields the ^^ peaceable fruit of 
righteousness ; " and there is the second belief. Thus, 
under the mournful prelude of life's pains, and toils, and 
tears, the apostle catches the rising, victorious melody of 
joy. And he brings out the great lesson of the text — 
the practical way in which we may so accept life's dis- 
cipline as to be schooled by it into joy — in the question, 
" Shall we not be subject unto the Father of spirits, and 
live ? " 

Now, if we can but realise these truths ; if we can but 
learn to trace the hand of the Father beneath the chas- 
tisements of life's burdens, and disappointments, and 
sorrows ; if we can but perceive how through it all His 
aim is to educate us into a life of divine joy, we shall 
not only illustrate more effectively the strength of glad- 
ness, but be prepared to receive the practical teaching 
by which all life's discipline may be training us into 
blessedness. 

Let us, then, notice first — The purpose of lifers suffer- 
ifigs. We said just now that two great beliefs formed 
the apostle's interpretation of the sufferings of life, viz. : 
— That they are the discipline of the Father ; and that 
the design of that discipline is the education of man 
through holiness into joy. These are deeply connected, 
for if this be a Father's education it must be intended to 
work out the purpose of a Father's heart — the highest 
gladness of His child. We must begin, therefore, with 
the first of these, for unless we distinctly recognise the 
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Fatherhood of God in life's chastisements, it will not be 
possible for us to feel the fiill force of the strange, yet 
glorious truth, that hj them He is training men to be 
glad. 

You can scarcely fail to observe the emphatic — I might 
say determined manner — ^in which the apostle insists on 
God's Fatherhood as affording the only solution of 
suffering. It seems as though he felt that that truth was 
indeed hard to be believed by the sorrowing Christians 
of Palestine, and he therefore enforced it in every way as 
affording the only explanation of their trials. So firm is 
his conviction of this, that in the seventh verse he com- 
pletely reverses the general view of troubles. Men 
frequently imagine that suffering is a kind of judgment 
which tends to prove a sinner, and has to be explained 
away before we can believe that the sufferer is God's son. 
The apostle takes the contrary ground, and asserts it to 
be a sign of sonship — " If ye endure chastisement, God 
dealeth with you as with sons ; if ye be without chastening, 
then are ye not sons." But it is most difficult to realise 
that truth. We utter it in our prayers, we accept it as part 
of our intellectual belief, we tell it to people in . their 
distress ; and yet perhaps if we are honest with ourselves, 
we shall confess that in our hearts we believe it very 
feebly, and are sometimes almost afraid to believe it at 
all. I am anxious we should realise this for a moment, 
as the first point of the apostle's argument, in order that 
we may see presently how the next step rises from it, 
viz., — that suffering is meant to awaken the strength of 
joy. And perhaps the most effectual way of realising it 
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is to see if we can accept the facts of life without it, and, if 
we find that, apart from the belief in a Father's discipline, 
the tendency of those facts is to drive ns to doubt Gh)d, 
we shall grasp more firmly the glorious faith of the 
apostle. Stand, then, in the midst of the human world 
at this hour, and see if it be possible to reconcile its 
facts with Christian faith apart from the belief in the 
paternal discipline of Gk)d. We know that all around us 
there are thousands toiling for the bare means of liveli- 
hood; toiling to save wife and child from starvation, 
labouring drearily, vainly, wearily, and yet believing in 
Grod and silently toiling on. We know that there are 
children on whom have fallen the burdens of age, to 
whom there never has been and never will be a " child- 
hood," children groaning amid the toils of poverty, and 
dying before their time. We see men who were born into 
a life from which this world's joy and sunshine are shut 
out — ^men whose darkened eyes the simbeams never 
penetrate, and on whose deafened ears no music of 
friendly voices can ever fall. We see men and women 
afflicted with languishing pains which make life a torment, 
and who long for death as their kindest friend. We 
know that there are men who, in their youth, when the 
soul was weak and circumstances were strong, took one 
false step, and are now bearing the penalty of a life-long 
sorrow. These things are facts. I beseech you to look 
at them boldly. Then take away the belief which we 
realise so little — suffering is a Father's education — and 
ask what they all mean ? We have of course the light 
of stern unchanging laws to account for them. We 
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know that in the present state of things, thousands of 
the poor most be crashed in supplying the luxuries of 
the wealthy. We know it is a certain law that if poverty 
compels the child to work, it must prematurely fade or 
die. But accept these laws, and then tell me why the 
Great Gk)d is so stern, if He be in very deed the God 
whom Jesus the friend of the poor called "Father?" 
We know it is a most inevitable law of life that men 
must pay in insanity, and pain, and disease, for the 
crimes of their forefathers. Accept the law merely, and 
then tell me whether God is merciful and loving as well 
as just ? We cannot impugn the justice of the law that 
one false step must alter and sadden the whole course of 
a life. But why was the fatal error permitted ? Where 
was the law of love when such crushing consequences were 
allowed to follow the mistake of a moment? I own 
candidly that the shadow of such dark facts as these 
would drown my faith in God were I shut up to no other 
explanation than that afforded by mere law. Take the 
truth we so faintly realise — suffering is the discipline of 
a Father — and light breaks in upon the mystery. We 
see suffering illuminated with the light of love. We see 
a loving hand that seeks to rescue and perfect the spirit 
by the pains of the body and souL We cannot, indeed, 
see how it is so, for only the judgment-day will reveal 
how many a man has found the Father through agony 
and sorrow. We cannot trace the result of the discipline, 
for only eternity can reveal the perfected glory woven 
from the tangled web of time. But in this faith we can 
face the facts of life and believe in God. Here, then, is 
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the first point of the apostle's argument on suffering : — 
It is not merely law, it is not merely stern penalty, it is 
a Father educating His child. 

Hence the question meets us, — Is it Fatherlike to edu- 
cate men this ? Is it not the deepest desire of a Father's 
heart to secure the greatest gladness of His child ? This 
brings us to the second point of the apostle's argument. 
God^s purpose in suffering is to educate man through 
holiness into joy. — Again, observe the phraseology of 
our text. ^' But He chastens us for our profit, that we 
Tmght be partakers 0/ His holiness,^^ This is the aim of 
His discipline — ^to make us holy, and holiness is blessed- 
ness. This blessedness is reached through the painful 
present of suffering. ^^No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless after- 
wards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness.^^ 
For the attainment of this end two things are requisite — 
(1.) The vision of a higher world. It is manifest that 
unless we are delivered firom the thraldom of the present 
world, we cannot resist its temptations or escape its 
snares. Until we realise the world of Gk)d and the 
angels, we can reach no true holiness. And for this 
the discipline of sorrow fits us. It isolates us from 
the turmoil and tumult of the present, and opens the 
spirit's eye. And we may notice in passing that this 
seems to be connected with a deep law of human life. 
For instance, most men of genius, men of insight, the 
great thinkers and teachers of our race, have been men 
acquainted with sorrow. Whether it has been sorrow 
rising from the pressure of life's great problems, which 
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the loftiest spirits feel the most keenly, or from the 
persecution or indifference of an age which did not under- 
stand them — in some shape or form, sorrow has deeply 
colonred their lives. Many such have been familiar with 
dungeon walls, and have passed their days in poverty and 
care. And such souls have gained a yet deeper insight 
through suffering, and have caught glimpses into eternal 
things through tears. The greatest teachers have brought 
the pearls of truth from the sea of their own sorrow. So 
is it with the child of Gh)d. Suffering shuts out the 
glare of the present, and manifests things which in it 
were unseen, as night reveals the stars. It places him 
on a high mountain apart when he hears the voice saying 
to him, " Thou art my son." We rest in our spheres of 
life, and amid the ease and comfort of calm existence, 
our horizon grows narrow, our powers of vision into the 
vaster realities of the spiritual world become feeble ; and 
God flashes into our life in sorrow, and startles us into 
thought on the unseen. Or we repose on the friendships 
of life, and in their warm embrace are prone to 
become forgetftil of the Eternal ; our friends go, and, in 
the desolation of our hearts, we are led to rest on the 
Eternal Friend. I appeal to your individual experience, 
whether when suffering has thus given you a clearer 
vision of the Divine, you have not felt a deep and almost 
awful joy which no other experience has ever given — 
which no words can describe — and have thus been en- 
abled to understand partly how the discipline of sorrow 
is an education into blessedness. (2.) Divine power is 
the second requisite for the full attainment of this joy. 
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Until we are strong we cannot be ^^ partakers of His 
holiness." We become strong by self-surrender, for self- 
surrender is self-controL We must learn how to give up 
the present for the future ; to withstand the glittering 
fascinations of life ; to resist every influence that would 
weaken our spiritual power. Only thus can we live, " as 
seeing Him who is invisible," and catch in any degree 
the glory of His holiness. And to this end there is no 
training like that of suffering. All the truest power 
is gained thence. Just as in all ages the strongest men 
have been " baptized in tears ; " just as the old prophets 
passed unswerved through kingly courts in the might 
of a strength gained through sorrow for the sins of the 
people ; just as reformers have roused whole nations by 
a strength won through heart-agonies ; just as men now, 
as in all times — ^men undistinguished and unknown, 
earth's unrecorded heroes — ^have been able to fast amid 
the pressure of dire temptations, through the teachings 
of sorrow ; so with us as the children of God, our strength 
is being matured by trial, and the dross of the carnal 
consumed in its cleansing flres. Alienated and corrupted 
by evil, we must feel the pressure of the law by suffering, 
that we may be emancipated into the freedom of obedience. 
But every step thus gained, every act of self-sacrifice, 
every conquest of temptation, every struggle with doubt, 
clothes us with that divine " strength," the consciousness 
of which is the deepest joy. And that inner gladness, 
" that central peace existing in the heart of sorrow," 
strengthens the might of endurance. Thus the ele- 
vation of our fallen spirits into divine power, which is 
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blessedness^ is the aim and end of the discipline of 
suffering. 

In closing we mnst glance at the practical lesson which 
is here suggested, ^' Shall we not be subject to the Father 
of spirits, and live ? " The question arises, how can this 
be realised ? In three ways. 

1. By accepting the fact — ^by believing that all life is a 
discipline — ^that its sorrows and its joys are intended to 
train you into holiness, and therefore into blessedness. I 
know such an acceptance is difficult, and sometimes it 
seems impossible. We are so prone to fancy we know 
what is best for us ; and we rebel and murmur when our 
hopes are broken. But does not this arise from our 
ignorance of what is really best for us ? I do not say 
that failure is not sad, and suffering not hard to bear, 
but when they meet us in the path of duty, is it not 
arrogance to think such ought not to be ? For after all, 
what do we know ? Look back at the past, what dare we 
change if we could? Look into the present, what do we 
really understand? Look onwards, what can we foresee? 
What are we, but 

*' Children crying in the night, 
And with no hmgnage but a cry" ? 

Therefore let us " Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for Him." 

2. By endorsimg it with your choice. Choose what Qt)d 
has chosen for yotu Heartily accept His will as your will. 
Ask neither for joy or sorrow, success or failure, life or 
death. 

3. And then lastly, By acting under that choice. Re- 
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member that, wherever you are, there is your school of 
discipline, there your preparation for the eternal. Don't 
fancy that "being subject" means passive inertness or 
prostration. True subjection is an acceptance of our lot, 
and a manfdl standing up to work. Work, my brother, 
for all God's doings are with you. Work at your com- 
mon daily labour faithfdlly and patiently, for He has 
ordained it in order to train you into joy and blessedness. 
And when sorrows fall, strive to realise that truth, and 
it will give you power to work on. And be not disheart- 
ened because you cannot see the consummation of the 
discipline of life. Only in the light of the eternal world 
shall we be able to see how the griefs and joys, the tears 
and the smiles of time have prepared the worn and weary 
hosts of God to walk in the robes of victory in the king- 
dom of the Father, " where the Lord shall be their ever- 
lasting light, and the days of their mourning shaU be 
ended." 






XIL 

CHRISTIAN LIFE A POWER TO RESIST ADVERSE SOCIAL 

INFLUENCES. 

RSYIL^TION iii. 4. 

''Thou hast a few naxnes even in Sardis which have not defiled their 
garments ; and they shall walk with Me in white : for they are 
worthy." 

These words, brief and simple as they are, form one of 
the highest expressions of divine approval which those 
men could possibly have received ; for the corrupt influ- 
ences which surrounded the Church of Sardis were so 
mighty that to maintain a Christian life in their midst 
was one of the severest tests of the power of faith. In 
the days when this book was written, the people of Sardis 
were fast sinking into sensualism. Their city had once 
been renowned for its enormous wealth. It had been the 
capital of an Eastern empire, and the residence of the 
richest of Eastern kings. But it had fallen under the 
armies of Rome, and its splendour was fast melting away. 
The decay of prosperity had exerted its usual influence 
on the people. They became enslaved by sensual enjoy- 
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ments. Their days of success had gone, and in a life of 
slothful ease they had become too effeminate to regain 
them. By concealing their vices under outward refine- 
ments, they had fallen into a degradation so deep that the 
very name of Sardis was associated with voluptuousness 
and sensuality. And is it not obvious that amid such a 
people, surrounded by a moral atmosphere so fiUed with 
evil influences, it must have been one of the hardest of 
human tasks to live that Christian life, the first element 
of which is self-denial, and whose vigour is only main- 
tained by a struggle which death alone can close ? But 
that was not the only influence against which these men 
had to contend; there was another far stronger — ^the 
deadening influence of a cold Church. There is nothing 
on earth that has such power to destroy Christian life as 
a society of men who bear the name of Christ, without 
manifesting His spirit and life. A dead Church is a 
mightier obstacle to Christian vitality than the influences 
of the world or the sneers of the keenest infidelity : it 
freezes the influence of truth, it paralyses the power of 
prayer, it lays its cold hand on the pulses of the Christian's 
faith, chilling them into a death-like sleep. In this most 
dangerous state was the Church of Gk>d in that voluptuous 
city. With the feeble signs of life on its brow, and the 
faint profession of Christ on its lips, it concealed within 
a heart silent as in the slumbers of death. And yet 
against that strongest of all forces those men had 
struggled and had overcome. Because, therefore, they had 
conquered the corrupt influences of this city, and van- 
quished the deeper power of a slumbering Church, these 
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divine words form one of the most splendid messages of 
approval recorded in the Bible — " Thou hast a few names 
even in Sardis which have not defiled their garments ; 
and they shall walk with Me in white: for they are 
worthy." 

Now, the question we want to answer from these words 
is this : — Is it possible for the Christian to overcome all 
the social influences that are opposed to the growth of his 
spiritual Ufe? We grant at once that very few have 
obtained this victory. If you survey the histories of the 
Church of this and all past ages, you will find that the 
majority of men are greatly moulded by the influences 
that surround them. They have no opinion of their own. 
Their very character is in a great measure formed by the 
circumstances of their time. In an earnest age the 
masses of the Christian world are fiill of zeal ; in a cold age 
they yield at once to depression. In a time of intellectual 
excitement they undervalue emotion; in the days of 
emotion they believe in nothing but feeling. Echoes are 
they of other men's thoughts, and although their Chris- 
tian life is just strong enough to resist positive evil, they 
are too weak to overcome the moral forces that turn them 
with every change in the spirit of the time. While the 
men who are not changed by outward changes — ^the men 
who, with a strong life derived from God, stand up 
against the tide of circumstances ; the men who, in one 
word, are not the creatures of circumstances, but live out 
their Christian life against all and under all influences — 
are, as in Sardis, ever the few. But yet, with that fact 
before us, we shall try to show that every Christian may 
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overcome those influences which hinder his life, and rise 
to be a " strong man," instead of being always a " babe 
in Christ." We shall try to show that we have no right 
to be weak Christians, moulded by social circumstances, 
but are bound to be Christians whose deep life makes 
circumstances its servants. For if those men in Sardis 
could be thus independent of the corrupt forces that were 
acting on them, is it not possible for us to be superior to 
the forces that act on ourselves ? 

These words imply two facts — That Christian life can 
conquer all opposing influences ; and that in that con- 
quest are the elements of everlasting blessedness. 

I. Tnte Christianity can conquer adverse social influ- 
ences. — A false philosophy has said that man is the 
" creature of circumstance." Starting from the unques- 
tionable fact that the outward events of life exert a 
wonderful power on the soul, it has endeavoured to ex- 
plain by it the whole formation of human character. Its 
advocates have asserted that the circumstances of life 
render men good or evil ; that the education of a man 
decides his destiny ; that if a holy man had been trained 
amid scenes of evil, he would have been depraved, and if 
the vicious had been placed in Jiappy circumstances, he 
would have been holy. According to their doctrine, sin 
is the effect of circumstance ; religion the result of cir- 
cumstance: they say, in short, man is but a bubble 
floating on the tide of time, and drifted hither and 
thither by its current, while in his foolish pride he fancies 
he is free. But false as that doctrine is, the fact that 
men have believed it shows how great is the influence of 
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circumstances on the formation of cliaracter and the 
growth of spiritnal life ; and it is indeed only by long 
and searching reflection that we perceive how nnmerons 
and how subtle are the influences that thus help to make 
us what we are. We look back at the past^ and we find 
that, from the earliest years of childhood, the events of 
life have exerted a power over us which grows and 
deepens as the years pass on. The friends of our youth 
have given our character an impulse for good or evil 
which has not yet ceased to act. The words we heard, 
the deeds we witnessed, stirred thoughts which created a 
power that continues to the present moment. We dis- 
covered, perhaps, that friendship might only be the mask 
under which a secret enmity concealed itself, and the 
generous emotions of the heart then received a blow which 
turned them from their simplicity, and rendered us sus- 
picious, cautious, reserved. We may remember a time 
when deeper beauty seemed to unfold itself in the world 
of nature, until we were lost in mysterious and boundless 
reverence for the Eternal Eang ; and from that moment 
an influence touched the secret spirit, and its inspiration 
may now and then thrill us even to-day. The effect of 
our first great sorrow is not dead ; it has called forth deep 
and sacred feelings that may be in us through our ever- 
lasting life. But more strong, because more constant and 
more secret, are the influences that come from our social 
circumstances — ^from the men with whom we live, or into 
whose society we are frequently thrown. Their words 
and deeds do make us more spiritual or more earthly, 
stir the love of gold, regard for the world's applause, or 
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arouse the feelings tliat ascend to God and the spiritual 
universe. They are for ever sending out tides of power 
that silently mould us, and we are for ever exerting a 
mysterious influence on them. Life is constantly weaving 
unseen ties, that thus bind soul to soul. And to a 
reflective man this is a truth of awful solemnity. In 
this mysterious life, while we have within us joys and 
sorrows into which no man can enter ; while influences 
come to us from our fellow-men which may be depress- 
ing our spiritual life, and leaving an effect on us which 
years of effort cannot remove, and which may in some 
degree affect our state in the distant ages of the life to 
come. 

Hence, then, the question is of overwhelming import- 
ance. Can we rise superior to those influences, in so far 
as they oppose the strength of our Christian life ? We 
speak of an apostolic Christianity. We yearn to realise 
the mighty power of the constraining love of Christ. 
We long to be always earnest — to conquer those states of 
dreary coldness into which we fall. Is it true that cir- 
cumstances do hinder us from realising this ideal, and 
with an irresistible force prevent us from rising into the 
full stature of Christ-like spiritual manhood ? Now here 
it must be granted as an obvious fact, that some men are 
more liable to be swayed by social influences than others. 
Those whose character is weak, and whose feelings are 
strong and undisciplined, are doubtless more easily 
carried away by mere impulse than men of naturally 
strong character and power of self-control. But yet it 
is possible for us to gain an elevation above such influ- 
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ences, to reach a level of life that shall be almost un- 
touched by their power. It is possible for even the 
weakest to attain a position so sublime ; for in Chris- 
tianity — and by Christianity I mean the indwelling life 
of Christ — ^we can discern the elements of a power which 
will confer it 

We shall perceive this by glancing briefly at the 
manner in which circumstances and social influences 
attain their greatest sway over men ; and then by showing 
how, in a true Christian life, the sources of that power 
are overcome. 

It will be obvious, on reflection, that the influences of 
circumstances and society depend for their supremacy 
on two things. The absence of a rnaster-feeling ^ and the 
absence of a supreme purpose in life. 

\. The absence of a ruling emotion is one great element 
in the power of circumstances. For it is a universal 
fact of our nature, that one great love expels another, and 
renders the soul dead to every impulse that conflicts with 
the passion that sways all its being. Man can have one, 
and only one, supreme feeling in his life, and it will 
render him susceptible to those influences alone that are 
in unison with itself. You may perceive this in every 
emotion that rules humanity. Thus, take an illustration 
from one of the lowest and also the commonest of human 
impulses, the love of gold. The votary of this passion is 
deaf to every appeal that speaks not through the form of 
his golden idol. All deeper loves fall withered in. his 
heart ; all generous impulses gradually die ; conscience 
ceases to utter her warnings, and religion calls to bim in 
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vain. And why? Why do the influences of circnin- 
stances and of brotherhood fail to tell npon his spirit, 
but because, when once such a passion has thus gained 
a man's soul, all moral forces lose their power ? To be 
without a master-feeling is to be the sport of every 
change, the child of every influence, the mute and 
drifted toy of every current on the stream of time. 
Now true Christianity is essentially the enthronement 
of one feeling in the heart, — the love of God through 
Christ, and because that feeling ascends to the eternal 
and unchanging, it must pre-eminently give a firmness 
to the character that defies the force of circumstances. 
But to speak of it vaguely as the love of God does not 
display its real power in counteracting other influences. 
Let me recall to your attention one feature of that love 
which characterises vital Christianity. To have it within 
us in the true sense is to have no vague yearning after 
God which comes only now and then ; it is not to have 
an emotion which is the result of a sympathy with 
Christ, produced by occasional excitement ; but it is to 
have that love as a supreme emotion which arises from 
realising God through Christ as an actual and present 
Being in every moment of life. There is a love that is 
fitful and transient, a kind of sentimental reverence for the 
Man of Sorrows, that awakens in power at certain seasons 
and then fades away : that is not true Christianity. 
There is a love that loves only when the words of a 
preacher have perchance aroused the feelings, or when the 
sympathies are kindled under the influences of worship : 
that is not true Christianity. There is a love that thinks 
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of Christ, and God in Christ, as distant and divided by 
death, and fixes all its hopes on a coming eternity : that 
is not true Christianity. And as men have often 
imagined that Christ and His truth concern only the 
future and unknown, it is not wonderful that they have 
denied to the Christian life its supremacy above the 
influences of circumstance and social sympathy. But to 
have that love truly is to have a faith that annihilates 
the thought of death, and believes in Christ's presence as 
surely as it believes in its own existence. It is to believe 
that He is as certainly the compassionate Brother now 
as He was when He moved among the crowd round the 
tomb of Lazarus, and mourned with the sorrowing sisters 
there. It is to believe that every change in life will only 
reveal that Brother more deeply to the soul's inner eye, 
and enable it to trace His image more fully through the 
veils of time and sense. It is to believe that no clouds 
of doubt and gloom can ever sunder that one Star from us 
though they veil its lustre, but that the winds shall scatter 
them, and the light of Christ gleam again. It is to believe 
that the Father's love, revealed in Him, is infinite, and 
that we have now only begun to learn the first letters in 
the lesson of eternity, and to feel the first thrill of the song 
that shall deepen through the ages. It is to believe that 
the Spirit of Christ is ever near us, is ever helping us to 
see Him, ever enabling us to realise His mighty and 
transcendent grace. And to feel that, to believe that in 
such a spiritual sense, is it not to have a passion kindled 
within that shall strengthen us to resist every influence 
which would weaken our life ? Oh, verily we often think 
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that circumstances keep us uhchristlike, when the real 
cause is the faintness of such a Christianity as that. 
They can , do nothing unless the inner life is predisposed 
to receive their force by being vacant of all such feeling. 
It is because the love of Christ in us is feeble that the 
love of applause makes us speak uncharitable words to 
please men ; it is because the love of Christ is weak that 
the thirst for riches makes us undervalue great spiritual 
principles — ^that we find health and sickness, solitude 
and companionship, wealth and poverty, alike foil of 
snares ; and we blame the force of circumstances instead 
of blaming the poverty of our spiritual life. I say that 
the Christian man has no right to make use of the feeble 
complaint, ^' Circumstances are adverse." He has no 
right to depend on any organisation, on any teaching, 
for his life. If he be true, he will look direct to God and 
not to man, and feeling the force of this love, will stand 
firm in individual life, as on a rock that circumstances 
may rage against but cannot move. 

2. The absence of purpose in life is the other element 
in the power of circumstances, for it is too obvious to 
need illustration, that a purposeless life must be the 
creature of circumstances, and at the mercy of every 
influence. The man who has no aim in living opens his 
soul to every force that may arise from his position, and 
every power that other men may exert upon him. Such 
a man is utterly uncertain. Could you foretell what 
influences would meet him to-morrow, you would predict 
in what direction he would be moved. Equally familiar 
is it that a true Christian life-purpose is a life-surrender 
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to God ; it is to live constantly as in the eye of the 
Eternal King, to exist that we may be self-consecrated to 
Christ, and attain a resemblance to Him : a purpose not 
visionary but sublime-a purpose not attained in the 
middle of life, nor at life's close, but going onward into 
the life of boundless ages. But it will be more obvious 
that such an aim in life must shut out the force of 
circumstances, from the fact that it can only be lived 
through an independent and individual conviction of 
Christian truth. Men may live for other ends under an 
influence derived from their brethren ; they cannot live 
to God but under an impulse derived from God. These 
are days of social organisation. It is doubtless true that 
social sympathy has a power to strengthen and encourage, 
but we are thereby tempted to depend too much on it. 
There are men who, having joined a Church, imagine that 
their individual life is ended. Hence it is they are so 
liable to influences, so dependent on human aid, so 
moulded by circumstances. We want, as men, to realise 
our Christianity in,more individual Uving, in more inde- 
pendent conviction, and these would render us independent 
of circumstances. We want men who are not echoes, 
but voices-men who draw their inspiration from prayer 
rather than from preaching, from individual self-conse- 
cration, and not from collected sympathy. Then should 
we feel less that external things can affect the grandeur 
and earnestness of our Christian life. 

And one other fact will bring all this to a personal 
and direct application. We must be thus conquerors 
over circumstances and opposing forces, or our Chris- 
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tianity will ever be weak. Each man knows those that 
surround him. Each man knows his own battle. That 
battle thou must fight, my brother: it, and no other. 
We must be men, not spiritual infants, or we shall lose 
our Christian mission in life. Thus, then, again that 
cry about circumstances is weak — ^the result of a feeble 
life ; not the cry of an earnest struggle. They present no 
impassable barrier to our return to the Christianity of 
the apostles. Those men of Sardis conquered far stronger 
influences than those which surround ourselves. We too 
may be conquerors as they were. A deeper spiritual life 
is all that we need. 

IL We notice, in closing, that this conquest contains 
in itself the elements of everlasting blessedness. And the 
commencement of that blessedness may be felt even now 
amid the tumult of the struggle; for to such victors 
Christ's voice is saying at this hour: "Ye shall walk 
with Me in white : for ye are worthy." This reward is in 
the conquest, and cannot be separated from it. To have 
the white garment is to be a conqueror, and being con- 
querors, we walk with Christ, and have fellowship with 
Him. We may easily perceive that this fellowship springs 
necessarily from such a conquest, and is its own exceed- 
ing great reward. For fellowship arises from similarity 
of destiny. We feel that he is our friend whose life- 
struggle is akin to our own; he alone can understand 
our life and participate in our emotions. Christ's human 
life was emphatically a battle with circumstances — a con- 
flict with social influences. AU the prejudices of rank 
and power were against Him. Assuming no earthly 
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splendour, He walked the world poor and despised — a 
man who had not where to lay His head. His purpose 
and aim were beyond the range of social sympathy. His 
friends understood Him not. His country valued Him 
not. How could He be otherwise than alone ? — surely 
the loneliest worker in the annals of all time I In suffer- 
ing He was alone. Who shall unveil to us the mystery 
of the mighty thoughts that passed through His soul, 
as, without one emotion of real sympathy from men, He 
bore in solitude the agony of Gethsemane and the deep 
death-struggle of the Cross ? To have true fellowship 
with Him, therefore, is to live thus opposed to those in- 
fluences of the world which strive to repress the Christ- 
like life, depending not for help upon our fellows, but 
solely upon the Father in heaven. Thus only can we 
understand Christ and feel with Him. And is not that 
fellowship blessedness now ? Who does not feel it better 
to be alone with Christ, in struggUng with opposing 
influences, than to be up-borne by the current of popu- 
larity, and stimulated by the flattery or friendship of 
men ? And when thus we gain, through our own battle, 
a deeper insight into the mystery of that life of Jesus, 
and have the consciousness of a growing fellowship with 
Him, we are abeady being clothed in the white garments 
of eternity, and walking with the Son of God. 

But we rise by gradual conquest. Yet, to be conscious 
of advancement in Christ-likeness, to feel within us the 
warrant of an everlasting growth, is in itself blessedness 
unspeakable. Life may often be a pilgrimage through 
many a dark valley and over many a dreary waste, but 
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sometimes from mountain-summits we see the City, 
and have an earnest of the ineffable recompense. We 
know not what the life of eternity is, but we do know 
that it must be a continual outgoing into new phases of 
being, crowned with an ever-deepening knowledge and 
love of God. And if we have commenced that eternal 
life now — if our Christianity is conquering the adverse 
influences that surround us,— to us now is Christ saying, 
" He that overcometh shall be clothed in white raiment ; 
and I will not blot out his name out of the book of life, 
but I will confess his name before my Father, and before 
His angels." 



XIIL 

THE EABTHLY LIFE A HEAYENLY TBAIKINa. 

LUKI xri. 9* 

'' Make to younelTes friendB of the mammon of imrighteousness ; that» 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations." 

Thebe is this great advantage in teaching by parables, 
that they present eternal truth clothed in the garment of 
time. The majority of men are incapable of receiving it 
in its pure spiritual simplicity. Accustomed by the daily 
work of life to the world of visible things, they cannot 
rise at once into the region of eternal realities. But when 
truth descends from its lofty home, and clothes itself in 
the famiUar forms of the everyday world, men can rise 

thought which they embody. Hence it is that Christ so 
constantly employed this mode of teaching. His eye 
pierced the veil of sense, and gazed ever on the bright 
world of the everlasting ; but He knew full well that the 
multitudes who had to struggle with common earthly 
difficulties, could not, by one effort, look into that 
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spiritual region ; therefore, He clothed the great truths 
of eternity in the garment of human life, and as men 
looked through the familiar garb of the parable, and saw 
that an everlasting thought was shining through its form, 
they felt that the truth had come near, and their hearts 
were stirred by its power. Hence it is that Christ made 
no attempt to find novel and brilliant illustrations for 
His teaching, but selected them from the everyday world 
through which He moved. Conscious of the mighty value 
of the thoughts He uttered. He cared not, like some 
human teachers, to make them seem great by arraying 
them in eloquent words. His truths were too great to 
need adornment, and in unadorned simplicity He uttered 
them, knowing that the men who followed Him could 
receive the highest truths, if spoken in the strong, simple 
language of the common people. And thus it was that 
Christ's parables had such a strange charm. The multi- 
tudes who had been perplexed and burdened by the toils 
and difficulties of life, who had been panting for some 
deep truth from God, and had turned away from the 
pompous, incomprehensible teachings of the Pharisee and 
Scribe, crowded to hear that Jesus who brought Gk)d's 
truth, in its majestic simplicity, so close to their souls. 

This simple fact, which is the secret of the power 
of parables — the clothing of eternal truth in earthly 
forms — it is of the utmost importance to bear in mind, 
for unless we clearly recognise it, we shall often be unable 
to understand them. Men have frequently forgotten that 
the story of the parable is but the earthly garment in 
which Christ arrayed some one great thought; and in 

E 
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endeavouring to find a separate spiritual meaning in every 
drcmnstance of the story, many have found great diffi- 
culty, OP what appears to be positive untruth, in these 
teachings of Christ. Our first inquiry, therefore, in 
interpreting every parable, must be — ^What is the great 
thought it is intended to convey ? and having discovered 
that, we must regard aU the features of the narrative as a 
painting by whose lights and shadows Christ has brought 
that thought home in clearness and beauty to the heart 
To apply this to the parable before us — It has obviously 
two great lessons, the latter of which is expressed in the 
words we have read ; and by glancing at both of them 
the whole parable wiU grow clear, and those words will 
be found to contain a teaching of the greatest value. 

The first lesson is contained in the eighth verse : ^^ The 
lord commended the unjust steward, because he had 
done wisely : for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light." It must 
be obvious that Christ does not commend the immorality 
of this man, but simply his worldly prudence ; for in the 
tenth verse, by saying, " He that is unjust in the least 
is unjust also in much," He clearly condemns it. Christ 
is here painting a picture of life as it is in the world, 
in order to convey a spiritual truth. For the moment, 
therefore. He leaves out the question of morality, and 
fixes our attention simply on the wisdom of the man, 
looked at jfrom a worldly standpoint ; so that His teach- 
ing becomes this — ^The men of the world are, in this 
world's affairs, wiser than the children of light in their 
heavenly affairs. He thus intended to convey that the 
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earnestness of the men wlio are absorbed in the pursuit 
of earthly gain should be a living lesson to those who 
would lay hold of the kingdom of heaven. He meant 
that we s^uld never see such men without learning 
from their conquering zeal our own foUy in being so 
indifferent about our everlasting inheritance. And the 
history of the modem Church affords a moumfdl com- 
mentary on these words of Christ. For while the march 
of commercial enterprise has mastered the most gigantic 
difficulties — ^levelled the hills to make pathways for its 
traffic, and made its messages flash from continent to 
continent, through the barriers of the sea — ^the Church of 
God, with its glorious mission of regenerating the world, 
stands, at the end of eighteen centuries, and finds its 
work only begun. " For the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light.'* 

From this Christ proceeds to convey a higher lesson in 
the wisdom of the steward — " Make to yourselves friends 
of the manmion of unrighteousness ; that, when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habitations." 

It has been observed by an eminent critic, that the 
words, " mammon of unrighteousness" might be better 
rendered, " manmion of deceitfulness ; " for Christ never 
condenmed the possession of wealth as in itself an un- 
righteous thing. It is very often the righteous reward 
of praiseworthy toiL But He speaks of it as deceitful, 
because he who tniats to it will find that its promises are 
lies, and will fail at last, leaving him miserably alone ; 
and with this failure Christ contrasts the certainty of 
eternal possessions. 
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Now the contemplation of this verse has occasioned 
great difficnltjr, and various expknations have been given 
of it It has been supposed to mean^ ** So employ your 
wealth in good works, that it shall return to ]K)u in ever- 
lasting joy.*' But we would regard them in a loftier 
sense than that. If we read them in their broadest 
meaning we cannot be far wrong, for all Christ's teachings 
have a reference to eternity. Consider for a moment the 
outlines of the parable. A steward is about to leave his 
office, having wasted his master's property; not knowing 
how to support himself, he cheats the master in order to 
secure the subsequent friendship of the debtors. Here, 
then, is the main point — the condition of the steward. 
His wealth is about to pass away, but while he remains 
in office he so employs it as to secure a lasting benefit. 
To this J the great lesson of the story must correspond. 
All worldly wealth must pass ; while we possess it let 
us so use it that it may become a constant training for 
immortality. 

We can enter now into the meaning of the parable. 
If the riches of life— which are only one and a compara- 
tively insignificant circumstance in man's earthly history 
— ^may prepare him for eternity, then it follows that every 
circumstance of life — our wealth or our poverty, our work 
or our rest — ^may form a training. Here, then, seems to 
be the thought which Christ has shadowed forth in this 
earthly form — 

Every circumstance of marCs life may become a training 
for immortality. — It is obvious that if this be true it is of 
supreme importance. Our life is a pilgrimage ; all its 
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scenes are transient ; every day we are leaving the old 
and going to the new ; every year we change, and a new 
life opens before us. Its end is eternity. And Christ 
here implies that it is not simply in retirement, in re- 
flection, and by prayer that we can prepare for the 
coming world. He teaches that we can take the transient 
things of life into our deathless nature and make them 
immortal ; that the circumstances of life can, become a 
school for the everlasting, and that thus the life of this 
transient world can be made to form a training for the 
immortal kingdom; that we may so make friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, that when we fail we 
may be received into everlasting habitations. 

But how is it possible for all our life to become a 
training for immortality? or, to use the words of Christ, 
how may we bo make friends of our eaithly circmnstanceB, 
that when they have passed, and we have entered a new 
region, we may have Ln prepared by their employment 
for the everlasting habitations ? 

The tenth and eleventh verses of this chapter imply 
two great principles on which this possibility is founded, 
— The eternity of GotTs kav; And the perpetuity of man^s 
character. 

On the one hand, it is possible to make every circum- 
stance of life part of one grand training, because the 
law of the immortal life is the law of a blessed life here. 
^' He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much ; and he that is unjust in the least is unjust 
also in much." These words imply that the law of God 
which guides us here extends over all worlds. The life 
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of time is ruled by no different law from that wliich 
prevails in the great life of eternity. The faithfnlneBS 
which makes men blessed here^ is the same law of life 
which creates their blessedness there. This is obviously 
the first great principle that renders it possible for us to 
make our present circumstances an education for the 
everlasting world. If the law which prevails there were 
essentially different from that which prevails here, then 
no present conduct, no employment of the earthly, could 
prepare for the heavenly ; we should have to leam a new 
rule of life, and every present circumstance would be 
vain as affording a preparation for the life to come. 
This is all we need know of the future, as far as regards 
our present conduct. It matters not in what state we 
shall exist, what worlds lie beyond the ken of mortality, 
what unknown sublimities, what outbursts of beauty 
there may be there; let death keep all this secret 
so long only as the law of that blessed life beyond is 
revealed to us. Then go where we may, undergo what 
change we may, we can, by God's help, so render life one 
long discipline, that we shall be able to enter those 
unknown scenes fitted for their glory. This thought may 
perhaps be made clear to every one by taking an illustra- 
tion with which we are aU familiar. We know that in 
different countries different customs axe adopted and dif- 
ferent laws prevail. Actions, which in this land would be 
thought natural, would be considered absurd in another. 
Deeds, which in one land are common, might elsewhere be 
regarded as crimes. The man who would travel into other 
coxmtries must first of all acquaint himself with their social 
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customs, and study the requirements of their laws. He 
thus prepares himself to enter other lands without danger, 
and live another life without difficulty. Now we have a 
journey to make at no distant period into another world. 
We staud looking at its dim outlines, seeing friend after 
friend depart, waving us their sad solemn farewells, and 
knowing that we must soon set out for that distant 
region. Ever and anon, as one after another makes the 
death voyage, the far-heard roar of the eternal sea re- 
minds us of our own destiny, and we gaze sadly into the 
unknown, wondering when we must begin the solemn 
traveL But the law, whose fulfilment is love, pervades 
every world of the blessed. Its fulness is the glory of 
heaven, its absencse the misery of hell. . The love of 
God which makes us here cahn amid sorrow, and fills us 
with bounding joy in our highest moments, is the very 
spirit of that life where all tears are for ever wiped away. 
The love of God, which forms the Christian blessedness 
in this low earth, is the source of the highest angels' bliss 
in the great eternity. Therefore we have no new law of 
life to learn. The key-note of the everlasting song is given 
us here ; and if all life's circumstances bring our souls 
into its harmony, they become a training for immortality. 
Hence it is that if life's joys and its sorrows ; its trials 
and its victories ; its times of fiery conflict and periods of 
calm repose ; the beauty which shines through nature, 
and the glory of the eternal Providence — in fact, if cUl 
the surrounding circumstances of life develop the growth 
within us of the love of God, they become a training and 
an education fitting us for the everlasting habitations. 
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The other fact reqauite to show this is tie perpetuity 
of human eharaeter. See verse 11, — ^^ If therefore ye 
have not been fiiithfiil in the nnrighteons mammon, who 
will commit to yoor tmst the tme riches ? '' In their 
deepest meaning these words involve this principle — 
'^ Unfidthful in time, nn£uthfiil in eternity/* Snch a 
character formed on earth is, as fiir as we can tell, per- 
manent in immortality. The necessity of this condition 
is manifest, for if the law of both worlds is the same, 
and yet if death changes character, all training is impos- 
sible. But becanse character shall withstand the shock 
of death this education becomes a possible thing. 

Some illustration of this perpetuity of human charac- 
ter is afforded us by the diflSculty of changing men's 
characters in this world* A man may change his 
manners, his conduct, all that pertains to him outwardly, 
so as to deceive the keenest observer ; but let him come 
under the power of testing circumstances, and a flash of 
genuine feeling will light up his hidden soul, and show 
that it is unchanged. How, for instance, can you 
change the character of a hard, selfish, worldly man ? 
You cannot do it by reasoning. Will you try and per- 
suade him that it is his interest to amend, or that only 
as he does so can he hope for blessedness in the future ? 
Suppose you do really rouse him by these means into 
altering his course. Have you changed his character? 
The chances are that it is the same, and that the man 
has only become still more selfish in his nature, although 
he may repress for interest's sake the grosser manifesta*- 
tions of his selfishness. 
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It is to be feared that many of the merely exciting 
sermons, which simply touch the feelings, and appeal to 
the emotions without awakening a deep sense of Gk>d and 
right, have only that effect. You cannot really change 
men by such methods. And this fact only illustrates the 
deep permanence of human character ; without the direct 
touch of Qod it will remain in itself unchanged. We 
know not what state may await us after death, but as far 
as we can gather from the teachings of the Bible, death 
immortalises character. If this be so, it is obvious that 
the effect of all circumstances which develop within us 
the heavenly image is immortal, and every trifling influ- 
ence that tends to elevate us becomes taken up into our 
deathless nature. 

All life's affections, and fellowships, and friendships 
— ^all the revelations we have of human nobleness and 
grandeur — ^if they teach us more of God by revealing the 
Grodlike, become a discipline for eternity. Every glory 
in nature — ^the pomp of autumn, the rejoicing beauty of 
the spring, the splendour of the sunset, or the majesty 
of the starry hosts — everything, in fact, in the outer 
world which raises our thoughts to the Divine, becomes a 
training for the immortal. Every dark temptation that 
makes us strong in resistive might ; every gloomy doubt 
that by its conquest helps to strengthen our faith, every 
sorrow that drives us to repose more utterly on the eternal 
love, becomes a schooling for the higher world, where the 
presence of the Father is boundless joy. 

In conclusion, let us observe the practical application 
of the words of our text. 
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They are a coil to action. — The duty to which Christ 
here Bnmmons us is to watch the formation of character. 
It may be asked. What power have we to mould our 
characters ? Forces over which we have no control are 
incessantly acting upon, and in subtle ways affecting us. 
Temptations in deceitful shapes allure us, and trusting 
in our own fancied strength we are ensnared by their 
charms. We must realise the intense necessity of God's 
influence. Mere feeling is worse than useless. The 
sentiment that we cannot raise ourselves without the 
divine strength is of no avail, unless it drives us to God. 
His spirit enters not the passive nature. Don't let us 
forget that our characters are being formed day by day, 
whether consciously or not Let us, then, strive to live 
out the principles we profess. Baptize each day in the 
spirit of prayer, and a celestial power will strengthen 
and glorify our life, and fit us for the everlasting 
habitations. 

TAey contain also a lesson 0/ encouragement. — Our cir- 
cumstances are in a great measure beyond our control. 
It is an awful thought that, however strong we may be, 
their influence is still most certain. But here God's 
guidance comes in. He knows what we need The 
heavenly life to come is perhaps not all one employment 
Every soul pictures to itself a different heaven. To some 
it is deep, rapturous contemplation. To some the learn- 
ing more of God from new revelations of beauty ; to 
others a deeper knowledge of His mysteries of creation. 
But He knows and He guides all well. Wait and work. 
Be faithful and true, and the result will be seen in the 
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end. Through a strange path He may be leading you 
now, and you know not the meaning of it ; but ere long 
the great ocean of death, wide rolling, and far flashing, 
will burst into view, and beyond will be the gleam of the 
land where ^^ the righteous shall shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father." 



XIV. 

god's PEBPETUAL providence in life : ITS HTSTERY 

AND ITS HEANINO. 

Job vu. 17, 18. 

" What ia man, tbat Thou shouldest magnify him? and that Thoa ahonldesfc 
•et Thine heart upon him T and that Thou shouldest viait him every 
morning, and try him erery moment f " 

That question must have been asked by Job in the pro- 
foundest earnestness. Deprived in one day of all the 
hopes of life, and believing as he did that every loss 
came, not by chance, but from the hand of God, the 
sndden shocks of sorrow had been bringing him face to 
face with the awful mysteries of eternal Providence, and 
making him feel their power as he had never felt it be- 
fore. And the question expresses one of the first of those 
great myateries wMcli the stern reaUty of trouble had 
forced on his thou&rhts. It was no curious inquiry on 
his part ; it was not a question which he conld be Z«nt 
to leave unanswered ; it was one which the agony of his 
life had compelled him to meet You will perceive this 
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by considering the experience he had recently passed 
through. We find, both from this and the previous 
chapter, that he had reached that desire for death which 
sometimes rises from the strong pressure of deep and 
sorrowful thought. Every earthly hope had been wrecked, 
all the charm of life had faded, his very friends had proved 
unkind in the hours when he most needed their sympathy. 
And, still more, he had no peace in his own soul, for by day 
dark doubts respecting Grod perplexed him, and at night 
those doubts haunted him in dreams. It was not strange 
that he should choose death rather than life, and pray for 
the time when he should enter that region where the 
" wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 
And then arose the mysterious question. Why did God 
prolong his life ? To live amid the desolation of his great 
sorrow, and struggHng with awful doubts, was a constant 
trial, and why did God thus "try him every moment" 
by keeping him alive ? 

We must remember, too, that Job had remained for 
days and nights in silence under the open sky. We 
know that this book abounds in references to God's 
action in the natural world, and hence I cannot but 
imagine that, as Job remained looking at nature in his 
sorrow, the mighty march of the stars in the far-off wil- 
derness of space, and the solemn glory of the day as it 
rose and faded, and the voices of the winds as they came 
and went through the land, would all make him feel the 
majesty of God and the insignificance of man. There 
was the great world, so still, and calm, and wonderful, 
so joyous and so strong, and yet the God who was behind 
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ftU its forces was ^^trymg liim eyeiy momenf He 
rolled the splendours of the morning up the sky; He 
had ^^ woven the bands of Orion/' and bound the Pleiades 
by His law ; and yet He was sending the feeble child of 
earth sorrow upon sorrow, and preserving his life only to 
add the bitterness of memory to his past misery I Can 
you not imagine when a man had come thus to long for 
death, and yet day after day had watched in silent sorrow 
the mighty movements of nature — ^until he felt himself 
nothing in the midst of the awful universe — that from 
his sad soul the question woiQd rise with overwhelming 
force : ^^ What is man, that Thou shouldest magnify him ? 
and that Thou shouldest set Thine heart upon him ? and 
that Thou shouldest visit him every morning, and try him 
every moment?'* 

Taking the question by itself, and apart from the 
special circumstances that awakened it in Job, it is one 
which, in some form, meets every thoughtful man. In 
trouble we ever ask it In hours of reflection we are 
startled by it. Let us try and illustrate its force, and 
then see what reply the Christian view of life gives 
to it. 

Taking the words in their broadest meaning, the sub- 
ject presented by them is God* a perpetual providence in 
life. Let us first try to illustrate its mystery, and then 
inquire into its meaning. 

In regarding the mystery which this question suggests, 
we must observe at the outset, that we shall not feel it as 
Job felt it unless we accept his belief in the incessant 
action of God's providence in human history. He did 
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not regard life as governed by general laws uBnally, 
and by the living Qod only occasionally. He said God 
" visited man every morning." He did not fancy that a 
divine Teacher was educating man only now and then by 
certain great and startling sorrows ; he said God ^^ tried 
him every moment." In a word, Job's view of hmnan 
life was that the souls of men were surrounded and in- 
fluenced by the ever-present, ever-acting God. And we 
must dwell on this for a moment, because, judging by 
our modern theories of life, we have, in a great measure, 
lost this faith. How common is the belief that ^^ in the 
beginning " God created certain general laws, and that 
He has retired into His eternity, leaving them to govern 
the universe, interfering Himself but now and then, 
when a great crisis demands His action I And just as, 
in the terms of science, men say that the lightning is 
electricity, and that worlds move in obedience to the law 
of gravity, and only ascribe energy to God when events 
happen in which they can trace the working of 7io law ; 
so, according to their notions of life, Gk)d's power breaks 
into the economy of human existence only in those great 
mysterious changes which we call critical events in his- 
tory. And this tendency has pervaded Christian thought. 
We speak of general and special providences as if there 
were some real distinction between the two, and as if all 
providence were not the activity of the living God, equally 
present everywhere. Now this distinction is unscriptural 
and unreasonable. If God directs the great events. He 
also directs every event, for all are boxmd together. Be- 
sides, how do we know which are great and which are 
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small? Have we never discovered that what we ccUl 
trifles were in reality great forces which were changing 
our lives ? The fact is, what we term special providences 
are only the events in which we can trace Grod's action. 
We must go back to the strong, simple faith of such 
men as Job and David before we can realise the mystery 
which they felt in life. We must say as they said, " God 
thundereth marvellously with His voice," and believe that 
the winds " are His ministers, and thaclouds His chariot." 
We must accept their theory of life, and, instead ot 
talking about special providences,* must believe that 
God ^^ besets us behind and before, and lays His hand 
upon us;" that there is no escaping His all-present 
Spirit; "that He encompasses our path and our lying 
down, and is acquainted with all our ways ; " that " in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being ; " that He 
"visits us every morning, and tries -us every moment." 
And thus, if it be indeed true that our life is encircled 
and touched in every part by the Infinite One, then, 
under the tremendous pressure of that thought, does not 
the question rise : " What is man, that Thou shouldest 
magnify him? and that Thou shouldest visit him every 
morning, and try him every moment ? " 

Accepting, then, that view of an incessant providence, 
the difficulty which Job felt must have risen from two 
sources : The greatness of God, " What is man, that TJuyu 
shouldest magnify him ? " — ^And the nature of the dis- 
cipline through which He conducted life, " That Thou 
shouldest try him every moment ? " Let us reflect for a 
little on both of these thoughts, for it is only by realis- 
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ing the mystery they suggest, until it seems almost im- 
possible to believe in it, that we shall be prepared to see 
the glory of its meaning. 

Take the first source of the mystery which Job felt in 
the unceasing providence of Gk)d : — the greatness of God 
compared with the insignificance of man. He felt God 
was so great, that for Him to visit man in sorrow was to 
magnify the frail child of time by exalting it to even a 
moment's notice from the Infinite One. It is difficult 
for us to realise the grandeur of God in any such pro- 
found manner as to feel intensely the mystery of His re- 
gard for man. We are so prone to be content with words. 
We are so apt to say, " God is great ; man is feeble ; it 
is very wonderful that He should care for us ; " and then 
we fancy we have realised all the wonderfulness of it. 
Amid the rush and excitement of our modern life, with 
its multifarious claims and occupations, we appear to 
have lost much of the very faculty of wonder ; and even 
the great achievements of science seem to have led men 
to think that they can reduce the mystery of human life 
to definite law. Therefore we do not feel the mystery of 
God's dealings with man with the same intensity as Job 
and the men of old time must have felt it. Job pro- 
bably had remained for days and nights gazing in sorrow- 
ful awe on heaven and earth, until the majesty of the 
Maker overwhelmed his spirit, and wrung from him the 
cry, " What is man, that Thou shouldest magnify him ? " 
He saw God, as we have said, in all creation, and its un- 
changing majesty must have appeared to mock his own 
sorrow. Its great order moved calmly on, though his 

L 
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own heart was breaMng over the graves of his chUdren , 
it was the same round of brilliant, joyous life, although 
he was standing amid the wreck and desolation of his 
hopes. 

But yet there are some hours in which the soul feels 
more free from the noises and distractions of earth, and 
is able to reflect on the wonders of God ; and you may 
then have known a moment when the wide expanse of 
sky seemed no longer a common and familiar thing, but 
became awful because of the depth of space it concealed. 
Carry on that feeling as far as it wiU go. Strive to 
realise that some of those gleaming stars are so distant 
that their light must have travelled for centuries ere it 
reached this earth, and then think that beyond them are 
suns and worlds at immeasurable distances, and beyond, 
still in that boundless darkness, there is no space so dis- 
tant but that One presence fills it I And then believe 
that God was before all worlds, and will be still when 
they grow old, and that He shall ^' fold up the heavens 
like a vesture, and they shall be changed," and then can 
you believe that at every moment He is acting on us and 
guiding our life I Dare you believe that He is close to 
the soul, " visiting it every morning, and trying it every 
moment I " It is before such thoughts as these that we 
are driven to exclaim with Job, ^^ What is man, that Thou 
shouldest magnify him ? " 

Look at the other aspect of God's perpetual providence, 
which gave rise to Job's inquiry — TAe nature of the dts- 
cipline through which God conducts life. This was evi- 
dently the other source of the difficulty that perplexed 
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the patriarch. Life to him had become one overwhelming 
trial, yet he believed that every element of that trial was 
sent or permitted by Grod. Why ? And if you regard 
the history of hmnan discipline generally, believing that 
God arranges it all, you will find the same mystery, in 
some degree, that renders it almost impossible to believe 
in the perpetual action of God's providence. Take life as 
it has been with every man, and has not the constant 
disappointment of expectations been its most prominent 
feature ? I do not mean that it has been all sadness — 
such a creed would be utterly false — ^but I do mean that 
never at any stage of our mortal being do we fully realise 
our hopes. The anticipations of childhood are found by 
the youth to have been beautiful but delusive dreams. 
The ardent hopes of youth wither before the stern realities 
of manhood. We are ever discovering that the bright 
things of the morrow become the failures of to-day. Life 
is a pursuit of golden visions. Or, if we look into exist- 
ence more deeply, the mystery deepens. Go beneath the 
outward appearance, and search the heart of things, and 
you find that every hour of life contains a temptation, 
from confronting which it is impossible to escape. Wealth 
and poverty, loss and gain, joy and sorrow, health and 
sickness, have each their peculiar trial. Some men, 
indeed, have to learn the mystery of discipline in the 
sternest school of suffering. They have to bear trial 
upon trial, sorrow upon sorrow. Over them God's bil- 
lows roll in tempest and storm. Now, accepting the 
Bible faith that God orders all our life, is it not evident 
He is trying us every moment ? Why does He stoop 
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from His vast empire to visit thus the creatures of a 
day? 

Let US look for a moment at the meaning of the mys- 
tery; and we must own at once that it is impossible to 
understand it at all, unless we translate JoVs question 
into the full light of Christianity. Job only found the 
answer in part ; Christ gives it us in its fulness. For 
He not only revealed God, He revealed man and life ; 
and through His teaching n?e are able to look at man 
as God views hiniy and then light breaks in upon the 
mystery. 

Christianity has revealed two things, corresponding to 
the twofold character of this mystery. 

(1.) The boundless capacities of man. — Christianity 
throughout magnifies man, by representing him as at 
present but in the childhood of his eternal growth. It is 
true that men in the old time felt the dignity of humaniiy, 
but Christ, by taking it upon Himself, clothed it with a 
new grandeur. Until He came, men, in a great measure, 
looked on life from the side of time : Christ dwarfed the 
temporal by revealing the immortal. At the same time. 
He made men feel the awfulness of life, by showing how 
it might be the commencement of an infinite progress 
towards the Holiest. Thus the teaching and tendency of 
Christianity are to make man feel that he is greater than 
nature — ^greater than material things. Begarding it, 
therefore, as a revelation of man as he appears to God, 
we have one side of Job's question answered. God's 
infinite eye sees in every man the germ of what he may 
and will become. Frail, feeble, fading like the grass, he 
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may be, but in him is tbe germ of a natilre that will 
unfold and greaten into an angel of God ; and within the 
8in-sc5arred and suffering body of humanity, the Divine 
Eye sees spirits whose capacities only the life of eternity 
can unfold. Therefore, it is not so marvellous that amid 
His universe of worlds Grod should stoop to man, and set 
His heart upon him, " visiting him every morning, and 
trying him every moment." 

(2.) TAe education of man ly trial. — I call this a 
Christian revelation, because Christianity brings it out 
with peculiar force. You know how the Christian 
Scriptures abound with sayings about the necessity of 
disappointments, the uses of adversity, and the glory of 
suffering. How full they are of exhortations to be patient, 
to endure, to be steadfast — aU implying our need of dis- 
cipline. How sublimely, too, they teach us the true 
secret of endurance, in the life of Him, " who, though a 
Son, learned obedience in the things that He suffered." 
In this light we can understand why God makes life a 
trial. Our characters must be tested. There are evil 
tendencies in us which remain concealed and unknown, 
until we are tried — ^tendencies to a low, grovelling selfish- 
ness, which ahnost rejoices in another's pain — capacities 
for the darkest sins, which may burst into action in 
moments of passion. We fancy we hold the reins of our 
natures. We think we are strong, and rejoice in our 
fancied strength. And then Gtod sends us trials, disap- 
pointments, bitter lessons of sorrow, and under their 
startling light we discover our weakness and evil. We 
grow earth-bound, become wrapped in life's transient 
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interests ; God sends ns suffering, and in the long, lonely 
watchings of pain, we catch glimpses of eternal realities^ 
It was so with Job. After his long discipline of suffer-* 
ing, was he able to say — " I have heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee, where* 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes." 

This, then, is the meaning of God's perpetual provi- 
dence in life. Seeing man as he is to be ; seeing that hia 
infirmities must be removed by trial, "He visits him 
every morning, and tries him every moment." 



XV. 



THE DAWN OF FAITH AKD ITS CONSUMMATION. 

John i. 50, 51. 

** Jesus answered and said unto him, Because I said unto thee, I saw thee 
under the fig-tree, believest thou ? thou shalt see greater things than 
these. And he saith unto him, Yerily, verily, I say unto you. Here- 
after ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man." 

There axe two methods of regarding and proclaiining 
Christianity — On the one hand, as a system of doctrine 
to be beheved under a certain course of experience ; and 
on the other, as a life in Christ. Although, at first 
sight, these two points of view may appear similar, they 
produce different results. The teachers of the former 
class expect men to receive each point of their creed on 
pain of being considered heterodox, that they shall work 
themselves into certain fixed states of experience before 
they can be regarded as converted ; the teachers of the 
latter class proclaim the living Christ rather than 
doctrine, appealing to men on the ground that every 
man is blindly seeKing after his Redeemer, and telling 
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them tliat Jesus fulfils tHe aspirations of their souls. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that the truths of Chris- 
tianity can be proclaimed or understood apart from some 
definite doctrinal statements ; but the teachers of the 
former class have acted as if they thought elaborate 
beliefs about Christ were of more importance than a 
simple personal trust in a living Sayiour, and the tend- 
ency of their teaching has been to exalt creeds demanding 
a mental assent beyond the faith that springs from the 
heart And from such have arisen all the sectarian 
quarrels and doctrinal disputes which have darkened 
Christian faith; for when men receive Christianity 
chiefly as a creed they are apt to denounce those who 
differ from themselves, and regard those as unchristian 
whose shibboleth is unlike *heir own. From the other 
no such quarrels can spiring, for when men believe that 
Christianity in its deepest ^ense is a life in Christy they 
regard minor differences as immaterial, and recognise a 
common Ufe in the risen Saviour as the ground of 
universal Christian brotherhood. Of the former the 
world is weary. Dogmas without life breathe no blessing 
on the cravings of the heart, and fail to meet the 
thousand ways in which wearied htunanity is feeling 
darkly for a Saviour. And above all, its controversies 
and bitter sectarian jealousies have no power to cheer the 
sad or soothe the restless, while they too often drive the 
thoughtful to infideUty and the miserable to despair. 
For the latter of these — Christianity as a life in Christ — 
the world is longing. When the personal Saviour, as 
the light and life of men, is more frdly preached as the 
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Gospiel, men will feel that that is what they need, and 
when Christ, our life, is felt to be our Christianity, the 
murmurs of sectarianism must cease. 

The closing verses of this chapter carry us back to the 
early dawn of Christianity, and it is there we shall learn 
much concerning the true method of regarding it, and 
the law of its progress. And one of the first things that 
strikes us is, that while each disciple was led to Jesus 
in a different way, while each had different peculiarities 
of temperament and forms of belief, yet they each found 
in Christ Him for whom their souls had been longing. 
John ana Andrew, the two disciples of the Baptist, heard 
their master speak of Christ as the " Lamb of God," 
and at once followed Him. The words of the stern 
prophet of the wilderness having roused in them the 
sense of sin, they sought the Sin-bearer, and believed in 
Jesus as the One who should fulfil that deep necessity. 
On the other hand, the impetuous Peter, expecting the 
Messiah, and eager for His advent, was led by his brother 
to Christ, and with characteristic ardour followed Him. 
Philip, called by Christ himself, feeling His mighty and 
mysterious influence, advanced in faith beyond them 
all, and proclaimed that that was He of whom prophecy 
for ages had been telling. And Nathanael, with his 
reflective, devout, guileless nature, found One who had 
read his devotional thoughts, and confessed Him to be 
the Son of God. Led by such different experiences, their 
faith was simply this — He whom their own spirits had 
been looking for had come, and because He fulfilled their 
necessities they believed He was the Christ. Marked by 
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those strong dififerences of temperament, which always 
give rise to different forms of belief, they had yet one 
faith in common — ^faith in the living Christ It was in 
that quiet simplicity, with that simple belief in a per- 
sonal Saviour that the great Christian age began. 

Let us now endeavour to illustrate from these words of 
Christ to Nathanael, one of those points on which sec- 
tarian Christianity has disputed, the commencement and 
completion of Christian faith. Men have asked, How 
does belief in Christ begin? on what experience is it 
founded ? when is it real ? And multitudes of distrac- 
tions have been the answer. By going back tcl the early 
years, when such disputes had not darkened the sim- 
plicity of faith, we shall find the reply. Again, men 
have asked to what does that faith lead, and how far 
shall it advance during the present life ? This narrative 
will answer that question too. And let us remember 
that the spuitual state which was promised to one of His 
first disciples, when he knew little of Christ and nothing 
of the cross, is a state to which every Christian should 
aspire. There are two points before us — ^The Dawn of 
faith, and its Consummation. 

L The damn of faith : ^'Becatise I said unto theCj I saw 
thee under thefig-'treej believeat thou Z''* Those words im- 
ply the great fact of experience from which faith rises. 
Let us begin by inquiring what that fact was in 
NathanaeFs history from which his strong belief in Jesus 
arose, and then endeavour to show how the same fact in 
every man is the dawning of a faith which must deepen 
and advance till it possess his soul. 
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How did Nathanael reach this sudden belief? What 
was there in the declaration of Jesus, "before that Philip 
called thee I saw thee," that could have given rise to this 
clear and unhesitating confession, " Thou art the Son of 
God." Some have thought that Nathanael was led to 
believe simply by the proof of Christ's miraculous power, 
contained in the fact that He knew him when he thought 
himself unseen. They have fancied that Nathanael's pre- 
judice against Nazareth could only have been overcome 
by a miracle, and that, as the result of this supernatural 
knowledge shown by Christ, he instantly believed. Un- 
questionably the words of Jesus did show miraculous 
power, and that of a very startling kind; but yet it seems 
to me it was not the mere miracle that led this man to 
believe, and for this reason — ^miracles in themselves could 
not have given him that faith in Christ which he expressed. 
Miracles might prove Him to be a teacher sent from Gk)d, 
they might be attestations of a heavenly mission; but no 
marvel by itself, no power over nature, no mere gleam of 
supernatural knowledge, could have convinced this man 
that Jesus was the Son of God for whom humanity was 
longing, the Restorer, Redeemer, Deliverer. And we 
have a confirmation of this in the fact, that Christ him- 
self rejected a belief founded exclusively on miracles. 
Most men, indeed, could not have been awakened without 
them. Slumbering in the bondage of sense, they needed 
to be startled from their sleep by signs appealing to the 
senses. The Jewish people in those years had almost 
forgotten their God, and the marvellous works of Jesus 
came like a voice from the eternal world, rousing men to 
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receiye His Heavenly message. But necessary as they 
were to some thus to prepare them for the spiritual tmth 
of Jesus, we may believe that no true faith throughout 
the whole history of Christ was ever founded exclusively 
on miracles. He led many men, first by signs, up to 
belief in Himself as the helper and king; but when they 
asked for signs He refused them : where they did not 
believe He did not many mighty works there ; and on 
one remarkable occasion, finding a centurion believing 
in Him without a sign, and believing that He could cure 
diseases, He ^exclaimed, '^ I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in IsraeL" Because, then, Christ never asked 
for faith founded only on miracles, because they alone 
could never prove Him to be the Christ, I cannot believe 
that it was the miracle only which extorted the confession 
from Nathanael, " Thou art the Son of God — Thou art the 
King of IsraeL" If not, then, what was it? May we 
not believe that it was the almost awful fact that Christ 
had read his thoughts and seen into him ? There was the 
sign of the Christ, for who but the Divine Man could 
perceive the deep necessities of his heart, and know the 
unuttered secrets hidden there ? There was the token of 
the King, for He whose eye could penetrate the deep 
recesses of man's spirit gave the proof that He was King 
over the world of souls. But to understand what a pro- 
found meaning there was in this knowledge, " when thou 
wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee," we must remember 
the circumstances of the case. Neander , in commentating 
on this incident, suggests that ^^ this probably had some 
reference to the thoughts which occupied Nathanaers 
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mind under the fig-tree." Probably Nathanael had gone 
thither to meditate and pray. Now there can be no more 
startling proof of the knowledge of what is in man than 
this — the knowledge of his secret thought in prayer. 
There are states in which we are emphatically real. 
There are times when all that hides or disguises us, all 
artificial appearance or constraint, falls down before a 
rush of deep emotion, and the real man comes forth. 
There are moments of tremendous feeling when a brief 
utterance will reveal the whole secret of a man's life, and 
manifest the spirit which, unknown till then, has been 
impelling his thoughts and deeds. It may be that he 
has long been to you a perplexing problem and a mystery, 
when in a moment of strong feeling the utterance of a 
word, like a flash, lights up the kingdom of his nature, 
and explains the mystery of his life. And then that 
man knows that you krum him. Such states of feeling, 
such revealing utterances, characterise our hours of real 
prayer. For in such prayer the soul unveils itself before 
the heart-searching glance of God. We have no secret 
then, no fear of an erring mortal's misjudgment of 
motives, or cold mockery of our aspirations; but we 
stand self-revealed in the presence of the Infinite Pity. 
Thus no proof of another's knowledge of a man can be 
more profound and overwhelming than his knowledge 
of the secret revelations of prayer. Now look at this 
incident. Nathanael felt that Christ's eye had been 
reading him ; that before its glance his heart was un- 
veiled; that his doubts, sorrows, aspirations, were all 
known to Him at that moment. Here, then, must be 
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the Deliverer, for could not He who thus knew him set 
him free, conld not He inspire him ? Must there not be 
something divine in Him who knew of his secret devotion, 
when He was unheard and unseen by man ? Thus those 
words, ^^ Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig-tree, I saw thee,'' like a flash of light, 
revealed the Lord and compelled the confession, '' Thou 
art the Son of GJod — ^Thou art the King of IsraeL" 

The truth, then, which this narrative teaches us is the 
same as that which Christ's words conveyed to Nathanael* 
Every fact in Christ's history is meant to shed light upon 
what He is now. The earthly manifestations of His power, 
and knowledge, and love, were but theprefigurements of the 
activities of His eternal reign when He should have passed 
into the heavens. The same divine pity and tenderness 
with which He moved through the world, are flowing 
around us at this hour ; and the same heart-searching 
glance rests upon us which startled Nathanael into con- 
fession of the Lord. And it is from belief in this fact 
that faith begins — ^the fact that Christ knows us in all 
our struggles, temptations, and sorrows ; and because He 
knows us, He is the Helper, Restorer, Bedeemer we need. 
We may notice here, in passing, that it is one of the 
profoundest convictions we have, that He can be no 
Saviour who does not know our needs, and by sympathy 
understand our hearts. Unless He stoop to us, He can- 
not raise us ; unless He suffer with us, He cannot redeem 
us ; and you may trace that deep conviction striking 
far down beneath every mode in which men are led to 
believe. Sometimes God awakens men by their very 
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weariness — ^by their sense of life's hoUowness and unreality 
— by their longings after something which will appease 
the cravings of a nature nothing human can satisfy. 
Then the heart yearns for one who knows its weariness 
and failure, and who can bring into it the great love of 
Grod, which alone can fill the soul. Sometimes God 
rouses men by sorrow, by a deep sense of evil ; then, 
amid its tears and its despair, the heart can rest only on 
One who hnows its thoughts, its passions, its dark tempta- 
tions. To go still further, this underlies the power of 
the cross itself. We need a sacrifice, human, yet divine 
— a sin-bearer — a voice from the God of heaven, telling 
us by the pledge of death that He is love ; and the deep 
answer to that need is the cross of Christ. 

We proceed now to show that this fact of experience 
from which faith begins, is the dawning of a faith that 
must continually grow. There are two things necessary 
to the strengthening of belief — (1.) lU evidence must be 
certain ; (2.) And its power must develope with advancing 
life. 

(1.) This faith in Christ, rising from the conviction of 
His knowledge of us, and His adaptation to our neces- 
sities, is founded on the deepest of all kinds of certainty 
— that of experimental evidence, or the evidence of con- 
sciousness. In every domain of thought and knowledge, 
an appeal to it forms the strongest proof. Its decisions 
are unanswerable. The evidence of testimony may fail, 
the certainty of reasoning may be destroyed ; but deep 
within the foimdations of man's being, unaffected by any 
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change that does not affect reason itself ^ rests the power 
of consciousness. Every argoment which contradicts its 
evidence breaks down. For instance, it is nseless to tell 
a man that an unrighteous life brings peace; he knows 
the contrary. It is vain to tell man that there is no God, 
when the idea of God is stamped indelibly on his souL 
On this foundation Christian faith rests. It has found 
the Christ, because it realises One who knows the secret 
inner life ; because He answers the deepest questions of 
the heart, exphuns the mystery of life, removes the sense 
of sin, brings us into communion with God, and opens 
the hope of immortality. « We know in whom we have 
believed,'* and nothing can overturn our conviction. Old 
faiths may go, but it stands. Men may prove what they 
will by logic or argument, but our Christian conscious- 
ness is unassailable. 

** If e*er, when faith has fallen asleep, 
We hear a voioe— ' Believe no more ;' 
And hear an ever-breaking ahore. 
That tumbles in a godless deep — 
A warmth within the breast will melt 
The freezing reason's colder part ; 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stands up and answers, * I have felt,* " 

And here we may remark on the ineflScacy of that 
mode of attempting to convince the doubting, by denun- 
ciations against unbelief, or by appeals to the miraculous. 
Try the other method. Give them something on which 
their hearts can rest. Point them to Christ in His life, 
in His teaching, in the holy image which the Gospels give 
of Him, and ask if there is not the One for whom their 
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deepest natures are asking. Then, to souls really in 
earnest, the faith must come. 

** Thou seemest human, yet divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how. 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine." 

(2.) And when faith in Christ, as the only satisfier of 
the soul's needs, is thus reached, every new experience in 
life brings new proofs of its power. Every discovery of 
our coldness and evil drives us more closely to the Eter- 
nal Helper. Every new hope, and effort, and aspiration 
makes us cry more earnestly for His transcendent grace. 
Every suffering and sorrow quickens our sense of the 
unfailing sympathy of the " Man of Sorrows." . My 
friends, there is nothing grows in depth and power Uke 
our knowledge of Christ, when once we have truly found 
Him by faith. Hnman help may fail us, human friend- 
ship may perish, human trust may be broken ; but we 
can enter no tribulation too deep, but that Christ's hand 
can grasp us, and can be called to fight no battle too 
fierce for the leadership of that " Captain of our Salva- 
tion, who was made perfect through sufferings." 

Glance for a moment, in closing — 

At the consummation of this faith — " Thou shalt see 
greater things than these. And He saith unto him. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you. Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man." The reference here 
seems to be to the vision of Jacob, and that vision helps 
us to understand Christ's meaning. Christ declares that 
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ancient dream to be fulfilled hj faith in Him. The 
patriarch at Bethel found Gk)d near to him as his friend 
and goide, found the earth where he lay ^^ a dreadM 
place/' found the spiritual world close to him. These 
three things are actually realised by Christian faith — 
these are the ^^ greater things *' that follow its dawning. 
(1.) The felt presence of Ood. As to Jacob heaven was 
opened, and the Eternal near, so, to the Christian, 
heaven is unveiled, and Gk>d is revealed* To the eye of 
faith, the Son of Man becomes the ladder between earth 
and heaven on which the angels of Grod ascend and de- 
scend. This is the consummation of &itL It does not 
come suddenly, but as the soul advances in the divine life, 
sin's, harsh discords die ; the clouds which once veiled 
the heaven roll away, disclosing the smile of love and 
pity on the Eternal countenance, and the believer walks 
with God as with a friend. (2.) The sacredness of life* 
^^ And Jacob was afraid, and said. How dreadfal is this 
place I this is none other than the house of Gk)d, and this 
is the gate of heaven." The dream vision made him feel 
the sacredness of life. Again, this suggests a result of 
faith. Man naturally feels his nature defiled ; fSaith in 
Christ, who wore it, transforms it into a sacred thing. 
In the light of that faith all life becomes glorified. (3.) 
Union with the angelic world. — ^^^The angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man." To the 
unbeliever that world is a myth — he sees nothing beyond 
the material sphere ; but were he convinced of its exist- 
ence, the belief would be terrible. We feel instinctively 
that sin has excluded us from that ^' glorious brother- 
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hood." But Christ brings ns into it once more. Faith 
sees in Him^ the Son of Man as onr brother and repre- 
sentative there, uniting ns with the ^^ principalities and 
powers in the heavenly places." 

We have greater things yet to see. Another world is 
dawning, its sights and sounds are near. Nothing but 
the veil of the body hides us from its scenes. We long 
sometimes for the lands of constant spring, of mountain 
grandeur, and southern beauty. My friends, great lands 
are coming. We long for rest ; the eternal rest is near- 
ing. We long for the glorious companionships of the past, 
of the great dead, of our own friends ; we shall know them 
if we are " counted worthy to obtain that world." There- 
fore, fight on. There are many weary conflicts before you 
yet, but " add to your faith patience," and you shall see 
the ^^ greater things," when the lamps of faith and hope 
expire in the eternal light of heaven. 



XVL 



THE DECLINE OF SPIBITnAL LOVE. 



Bit. 1i. i. 

Neyertheleis I have somewhat agamst thee, because thou hast left thy 

first love." 



" Thou hast left thy first love." Such was the solitary 
charge brought by Christ against the Church at Ephesus, 
and that charge gains a striking significance when we 
view it in contrast with the glowing picture of past 
prosperity in the midst of which it occurs. We learn 
from the commendations contained in the previous verses 
that the spiritual life of those Ephesians had been sin- 
gularly pure and strong. They had manifested in mar- 
vellous combination the three great aspects of spiritual 
power : the power to act, to resist, and to endure. Their 
love had proved its reality by the earnestness of their 
Christian activity, for the Saviour tells them, " I know 
thy works, and thy labour." Tempted by lying tea^^hers, 
and surrounded by the great sensual vices of the first 
century, they had detected the false, and opposed to it a 
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bold, uncompromising antagonism : ^^ Thou hast tried 
them who say they are apostles, and are not, and hast 
found them liars." And under the severest test of all — 
amidst discouragement, opposition, and persecution— 
they had shown the noblest kind of power — the power of 
quiet endurance : ^' And hast borne, and hast patience, 
and for my name's sake hast laboured, and hast not 
fainted." But, notwithstanding this, the searching eye 
of Christ detected a shadow that was fast darkening the 
glow of their life. They had not fallen into error — they 
had committed no open sin, but a subtle coldness was 
chilling and killing the beauty of their earlier love. 
They had kept the crown of their spiritual purity un- 
sullied, and the splendour of their past had not yet 
grown dim in memory; but the fire on their heart's 
altar was silently declining, and their heart's temple 
gradually growing dark and cold. And from that cold- 
ness Christ sends them a summons to repentance, as 
rousing as though they had fallen into actual and mani- 
fest transgression, and accompanies the appeal with the 
warning that, unless they awoke at once from the deepen- 
ing sleep, their light would be quenched in gloom. What 
can teach us more powerfully the awful truth, that a 
Church of God which has manifested the utmost ear- 
nestness and patience in suffering, may in prosperity 
begin to grow cold ? or what can show us more clearly 
than this rousing call to repentance the terrible dangers 
discerned by the Saviour's eye in what we are tempted to 
call mere coldness of soul ? 
I propose now to regard these words in their teaching 
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for the indiyidual Christian. For, every word that ap- 
plies to a Chnrch applies equally to man in his personal 
life. The history of the Chnrch is the history, on a 
broader scale, of the individoal; there are the same 
stages, the same progress, the same perils. If, then, it 
be possible that a Chnrch of God like that of Ephesns 
may, after great progress, silently sink into spiritual 
slumber, it is equally possible of every individual Chris- 
tian. A man may stand as that Church stood, with 
great earnestness and noble endurance filling his past 
life, and yet in him the love may be declining, and so 
slowly, that he shall scarcely know it ; and when it does 
thus decline, there are hidden perils so close to him, that 
unless he be roused into repentance, his light will utterly 
go out. That is the solenm truth I propose to illustrate 
and examine. Let us look at it calmly and carefiilly, 
for ^^ to be forewarned is to be forearmed ; " and if we 
can but recognise beforehand the signs of danger, we 
shall be able to detect them at once should our love 
begin to die. 

We have to consider the decline of spiritual love : its 
indications ; its danger ; its remedy. 

L Its indiccUioTis. — How can we discern the subtle be- 
ginnings of this decline ? If it may commence so silently 
and slowly that a man shall scarcely be conscious of it, 
by what clear signs can it be recognised? This is a 
question of great moment, for only by comprehending 
its indications can we learn its nature and perceive the 
secret perils it involves. 

At the outset, let us clear away an error which has 
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been the source of perplexity and even needless despond- 
ency to some earnest men. The loss of the first freshness 
of spiritual emotion is not necessarily a decline of spiritual 
love. Men have sometimes imagined that the soul ought 
to be capable of retaining all the novelty and glowing fer- 
vour of its first devotion. But constantly and inevitably 
that novelty fades ; the rush of mere feeling subsides, 
which they either despondingly lament, or else strive, 
with spasmodic effort, to maintain at an unnatural 
pitch of excitement, and then sink, alas ! into a lower 
and commonplace state of feeling. Now, that freshness 
of feeling rgmst go, and it is well that it should. This 
may seem a dangerous assertion, but if you examine 
it for a moment you will see that, if rightly understood, 
it is not dangerous, but helpful to earnestness. For 
mere feeUng must in some measure be lessened, that 
practical power may begin. The early excitement is not 
strength — ^true strength comes when it passes into action. 
The early splendour of the morning is beautifrd, but who 
would wish that it should never melt into the stronger 
glory of the noonday ? The first emotions of childhood 
are beautiful, but who would not exchange them in all 
their freshness for the calm, sober power of manhood? 
So in Christian life : the young excitement must mature 
into more quiet but abiding power. Is the love, there- 
fore, less deep ? No, it is deeper, for the mem can with- 
stand temptation that would have overcome the younger 
Christian. Not only so ; in the first glow of feeling the soul 
imagines that Christian life is a second paradise in which, 
amid blooming . flowers of joy, it shall commune witii 
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God, and find heaven began on earth ; bat it discovers 
afterwards, in spiritoal battle, that the Christian life is a 
sablimer thing than qoiescent repose. There is selfish- 
ness, the fiesh, the world, the past, to be resisted and 
overcome. And there are often hoars of far deeper 
blessedness in the midst of the confiict than those it ex- 
perienced ^^ when first it knew the Lord." If, then, the 
early novelty departs only to make way for qaiet power ; 
if the yoang imaginations fade only to leave the sool 
nerved for conflict, that is not a decline of the first love, 
but the progress of its maturity into love more perfect 
and strong. We most, then, look deeper than the 
changefulness of emotion to detect the signs of declining 
love ; we must enter into the very nature of love itself, 
and we shall find them there. There are three great 
measures of the reality of all love : The depth of its self- 
sacrifice ; The resemblance it creates to the beloved ; Its 
courage in confronting opposition. All these spring from 
its very nature, and their feebleness or absence prove un- 
mistakably that it is declining. 

1. Love is profound self-sacrifice. — In saying this I do 
not mean that the sacrifice is always conscious or pain- 
ful. I refer to the great fact that love is essentially a 
glad and free giving up of self to find life in another. 
In love the soul comes out of the sphere of merely 
personal \jiQ I the thought of the "/" and the "me«^" 
are no longer supreme ; they almost vanish in living for 
another. A man's self becomes associated with another 
self, and the two souls become one in devotion. So pro- 
foundly is this true, that love finds everywhere the image 
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of its beloved ; whatever excites deep feeling or kindles 
strong emotion becomes, by some mysterious power, 
associated with it. It is this which distinguishes love 
from mere sjmapathy, and forms its unsearchable mystery. 
A man may have strong sympathy with a friend or brother, 
and yet experience hours of the deepest loneliness and 
isolation. But the time comes when the loneliness of 
life is broken ; another soul touches his, and, under the 
influence of that emotion, self-sacrifice, in its largest 
measure, becomes possible. This is, in the deepest 
sense, true only of spiritual love. Human love is but 
the faint shadow of the divine. Few men find a friend 
who is a world to them, and those who do must yet 
sometimes feel alone, for even the greatest human affec- 
tion fails to satisfy all the cravings of the spirit. But 
the Christian is never alone. From the hour when the 
divine love transformed him, the solitude of life was for 
ever broken, and the great Spirit of the unseen Saviour 
touched his, to make it lonely no more. Then all things 
seemed fuU of Him, and the language of the heart be- 
came, " Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there is 
none upon earth I desire beside Thee." Therefore, when 
our life finds another centre, and the world, or its friend- 
ships, or its ambitions, create our ruling emotions ; when 
to be alone with God is no longer blessedness; when 
prayer loses its inspiration ; when we begin to trust in 
our own power — ^to rest in self, and be coldly contented 
there ; when the feeling rises, '^ I am rich and increased 
in goods, and have need of nothing," knowing not all the 
time' that " we are wretched, and miserable, and poor. 
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and blind/' then the light of love is fading^ and earth- 
born clouds are quenching its brightness. 

(2.) Lavej)raves its reality by the resemhhmee it creates 
to the belovecL — It is a profound law of which you have 
ofken heard here that we resemble whatever we love. 
It is not so much our circumstances, or our creed, but it 
is the devotion of our hearts that makes us what we are. 
A real love for the beautiful refines and beautifies ; a 
passionate sympathy with the great, the* noble, the 
strong, raises and strengthens the souL No man can 
long conceal the fire that burns on his heart's altar, so 
no true Cihristian can conceal his love to Christ. Like 
Moses, after conversing with God, he will become re- 
splendent with the glory caught from communion with 
the Saviour. This, my friends, is an infallible measure. 
If we do not grow more true, more holy, more sub- 
missive, our resemblance to Christ is growing fainter, 
and our love is declining. In Christ there was a holy 
separation from the world ; when that begins to lessen, 
when our aspirations fade, then our love is drooping. 
In Christ there was perfect truthfulness; when the 
trickeries of the world are sanctioned by us, when we 
yield to its expedient sophistries, then our love is grow- 
ing cold. In Christ there was a holy submissiveness, 
combined with an unresting earnestness ; when selfish- 
ness or the impatient fury of an impetuous self-will 
gains the mastery of us, then our love is dying. In 
Christ there was an unmeasured care for man ; when we 
become selfish, scornful, proud, or cold, then and there 
is the decline of love. 
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(3.) Love proves its reality hy its couroffe in confront^ 
ing opposition. — Nothing in this world is stronger : it 
dares all consequences, challenges every danger, pours 
infinite scorn on the temptations to sell its birthright. 
So, emphatically, with spiritual love. Alone against the 
world it has no fear. It has made men strong enough 
to endure the rattling artillery of a world's slander, and 
snule as it hailed on their armed hearts. Like Paul, it 
has enabled them to say in the midst of their tribulation, 
" For which cause I also suflfer these things : neverthe- 
less I am not a^shamed.'*^ Therefore, when men can turn 
us aside, wnen expediency can mould us, when we stand 
like cowards looking back lingeringly on the path we 
have forsaken, afraid to return, afraid to go on; when, in 
the midst of a sinful generation, we are ashamed of 
Christ, and deny Him by selling our Christian principle 
for gain, truth for peace, devotion for safety, ListL 
profession for the friendship of the world — ^then is the 
fire of our love going down, the altar becoming cold, 
the temple growing dark, and "we have left our first 
love.'' 

II. Let tis now look at its dangers^ and they are two- 
fold. 

(1.) It renders the Christian a hindrance to the power 
of truth. — He is meant to be a witness for God, a light 
in the world, a power for good — ^in brief, a living mani- 
festation of Christ. Bear in mind that coldness of heart 
means more than simply the absence of love, it is some- 
thing more than passive negation, it inevitably becomes 
positive antagonism. The words of Christ, " He that is 
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not with me is against me/' express an everlasting law, 
for no good can possibly spring from indifference. A 
man who is becoming indifferent^ although he may 
appear earnest, and although he may speak, and work, 
and pray, will find the subtle influence of a cold heart 
betray itself through his words and deeds, paralyzing 
their power. A cold Christian is a living argument 
against the reality of faith. A man professing to live 
for Christ, professing to be inspired by an infinite love, 
professing to beUeve in a glorious immortaUty, and yet 
cold and indifferent ! The world reads that, and what 
wonder that it mocks at faith? Once more, a cold 
Christian weakens the influence of earnest men. There 
is no greater hindrance to spiritual effort. Like an ice- 
berg, such a man stands between the world and the sun 
of God's gospel, chilling its warmth and killing its 
power. 

(2.) The inner coldness of heart is the beginning of 
denial in the life. — ^This is the second danger. The man 
whose love is declining is going on a path that will soon 
lead him into open denial, for when spiritual love 
lights not his altar, there are dark powers ever slumber- 
ing near that will kindle another fire there. The man's 
besetting sin is never far away, and it will soon crowd 
his circumstances with temptation. Whence comes it 
that indifference is the shadow cast before the coming of 
great denials ? Is it not because the man who is cold is 
silently denying Christ — the open denial is shaping itself 
and about to pass forth into action? Remember that 
indifference, the absence of positive earnest love, can 
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have no restraining influence ; indeed, it actually pre- 
pares the heart for open transgression — " Something the 
heart must have to cherish" — and if its love for the 
Highest is failing, corrupt love will enter. Eemember 
Christ's parable. It is an awfiil thing for the soul to be 
like that house empty, swept, and garnished — swept it 
may be into perfect propriety, garnished possibly with 
most correct beliefs and orthodox creeds, but with no 
divine love burning within, absorbing the nature with 
its passionate ardour — ^for then, ere long, other loves will 
enter in sevenfold might, and '^ I kncm not the Man^^ 
wiU become the utterance of the life. And this danger 
is all the greater because it is so silent EeUgious ordi- 
nances and observances may all be maintained, while 
within the secret chamber of the heart the divine love is 
dying and the germs of corrupt love growing I My 
brother, if that be the case, you are throwing open the 
very citadel of your life to the enemy. You are letting 
go your soul's anchor amid driftiag tides which will float 
you into awful and unknown seas I That is the history 
of many, nay of all, the great denials of Christ in the 
Christian Church, they begin with the forsaking of the 
" first love," When the Ught within grows dim and 
feeble, the gales of passion will soon blow it right out. 

IIL Its remedy. — See the verse following our text, 
" Eemember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works." 

Remember. — It is sad work to look back over the past, 
and trace the path of failure and decline. The decay of 
all beautiful life is sad, but sad it is indeed when a man 
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can trace it in his own souL It is well to be thus 
Borrowfol ; it is a blessed thing if the tears do fall I 
Bnt rest not in monmfdl retrospect ^^ Bepent, and do 
the first works/' Gk> back to the cross of Christ, and 
gaze there till your coldness is melted and your love 
springs afresh. Bemember Peter. When, after his deep 
denial, he canght the sorrowM glance of his forsaken and 
snfifering Lord, " he went out and wept bitterly." What 
agonies he then endnred we shall never know, bnt we do 
know that afterwards, in reply to Christ's thrice-re- 
peated qnestion, " Lovestthou Me?" he was able to say 
trimnphantly, ^^ Lord, Thou knowest all things^ Thou 
knawest that I love Thee." The great, almost the last 
command of our Lord to His disciples before His death, 
was — " Watch andpraj/j and what I my unto you I say 
unto all — watch.^'* Pray in terror if you feel your love 
beginning to grow cold. God sends us days for watching 
sometimes. He calls us to watch through long, lonely, 
dark hours, that we may see and be prepared to meet 
coming temptations or trials. Be not too eager to leave 
the solemn temple of sorrow then. Brethren, we need all 
the love possible if we would remain faithful and keep 
the crown of our spiritual manhood. Therefore " trim 
thy lamp," and watch it till its light be lost in the full 
glory of the heavenly kingdom. 



XVIL 

m 

CHBISTIAN SEPABATION FROM THE WOBLD. 

John xriL 16, 17. 

' ' They are not of the world, eyen as I am not of the world. Sanctify them 

through Thy truth : Thy word is truth." 

We must begin by observing that this, the only recorded 
prayer of Christ's, contains His deepest thoughts regarding 
the mission of His disciples in the world. For it is ever 
true, even of men, that their earnest prayers are the truest 
revelations of the deepest thoughts of their hearts. 

In approaching the Infinite One the soul enters the 
region of realities, and there all self-delusion for a time 
fades away ; it comes into communion with that bound- 
less Being who reads all thoughts before they are spoken, 
and there breathes out those secret emotions which are 
too sacred to be told to its fellows. Hence it is that 
prayer is the key to life ; and if we could hear the earnest 
words which a man utters to God, we should see the 
man no more ^' through a glass darkly, but face to face.'' 
Far more emphatically is this true of the prayers of the 
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Son of Man. Whenever He prayed His spirit rose above 
the clonds and sorrows of earth to its home in the eternal, 
and ponred out those emotions which no man could 
understand. 

But the circumstances under which this prayer was 
offered render it pre-eminently a revelation of His last 
thoughts concerning the Church of the future. We must 
remember that the shadows of the garden were already 
gathering round Him, that the cold presentiment of 
death was on Him, when He thus spoke to God. We 
must remember too, that under the tumultuous emotion 
of that hour. He was interceding for the little band of 
men whom He had loved to the end, and whom He was 
about to leave alone in that wild age, with the grand 
task of forming the Christian brotherhood, against which 
the gates of hell should not prevail. And thus it is that 
in this prayer we enter the solemn temple of the Saviour's 
soul, and, gazing on the mighty thoughts that were 
throbbing there, we read those spiritual principles on 
whose foundation the kingdom of heaven rises into 
might and majesty. Therefore every sentence of this 
prayer is of unspeakable value, as containing a secret of 
the influence which the Christian is to exert on men. 
Under that conviction, observe how, throughout, Christ 
draws a sharp distinction between the disciples and the 
world. At the outset. He draws a broad line of demarca- 
tion, " I pray for them : I pray not for the world, but for 
them whom Thou hast given me ; for they are Thine." 
That distinction comes out yet more sharply as He passes 
on. He implies that the world has become conscious of 
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it, and shows its detection of the diflference by hating the 
disciples. He asks not that they may be taken out of 
the world, but kept from its evil. If, then, this prayer 
be a revelation of Christ's profoundest thoughts on the 
mission of His disciples, we are compelled to infer that 
if this separation be lost, the Christian Church will lose 
its power and leave its work undone. And this convic- 
tion is forced upon us, inevitably, as in approaching the 
close of the prayer the Saviour carries the thought to its 
conclusion in the words, " They are not of the world, even 
as I am not of the world. Sanctify them through Thy 
truth: Thy word is truth." 

Here, then, we have Christ's doctrine of Christian 
separateness from the world, which now seems to be 
almost forgotten. In the last century the spirit of 
the old Puritans was still acting on the Christian 
Church ; and under the influence of those noble men — 
who, although they despised art and condemned the 
beautiful, were rigid in their sanctity, and sternly self- 
denying in their lives — our fathers drew a broad line of 
demarcation between the Church and the world. We 
have left the old Puritan error. We no longer despise 
the beautiful and artistic, but claim them as divine 
things, and enlist them in the divine service. We no 
longer consider retirement from the world a sign of 
holiness, but believe that aU man's life and work can be 
dedicated to heaven. But while avoiding such errors, 
are we not in danger of falling into opposite ones ? Con- 
formity to the world seems to be becoming the order of the 
day. The distinction, once so broad between the spiritual 

N 
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and nnspiritualy Beems vanisliiiig away. Do we not even 
try to justify onrselves by the plea that unless we live 
as much as possible like the world, we shall repel men 
from the Sayionr instead of winning them to His cross ? 
Now, while utterly disclaiming any Pharisaic superiority 
to the world, or any inflated self-righteousness, let ns 
observe most solemnly that, when the Saviour in this 
prayer haa pointed so powerfully to a separation between 
the world and His disciples, we can only forget it at the 
peril of losing our influence and leaving our work undone. 
The changed circumstances of the age and the cessation 
of persecution have indeed utterly altered our positions. 
The world is nearer Christianity than it was then, but if 
this prayer be a revelation of Christ's deepest thought on 
the Church of the future, there must be an eternal 
principle involved in that separateness, and into this 
principle let us now proceed to inquire. 

The subject before us then becomes — The Christian 
separation from the world^ its Nature^ Attaintnenty and 
Purpose. 

L Its nature. — " They are not of the world, even as I 
am not of the world." That " even as " does not merely 
express a result but a similarity; Christ does not so 
much mean to say that His disciples were not of the 
world because He was not, as that they were unworldly 
precisely in the same way that He was. The unworldli- 
ness of Christ, then, is our model. The separating line 
which marked His life from the world's life is the line 
which is to mark our own. Therefore, all separation 
which is not of the same kind — which does not spring 
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from the same sources — ^is unreal, and will not fulfil the 
great purpose for which He called His disciples to be a 
separate body of men. Let us proceed, then, to inquire 
into the nature of the Saviour's separateness, for unless 
we understand it, we shall not see how we are called to 
live apart from the world in the same way. 

Looking at Christ's life, we observe that His separate- 
ness was not an outward separation from the world, but 
an inward separation from its spirit. So profoundly 
separate was He, that over every feature of His life you 
may read the inscription, " I am not of the world," yet 
He never drew an actual line of demarcation between 
Himself and human society. We dwell for a moment 
on this fact, because, as we shall see presently, all the 
power of Christ's unworldliness Ues in it, and because 
here His separation stands in direct contrast to all that 
which men have tried to attain. Some have endeavoured 
to manifest their sanctity by calling the world a " waste 
howling wilderness," and have appeared to think that 
the depth of their spirituality was to be measured by the 
fervour of their abuse of the visible creation. Christ 
walked the earth as God^s world. He looked into the 
beautiful eyes of lilies, and saw the touch of the Eternal 
finger, and beheld the Father's care in every falling 
sparrow. Men have tried to be separate from the world 
by condemning the glad, the social, the free ; but He 
who blessed little children blessed the mirth and joy of 
childhood. So little of an ascetic was He, that men 
called Him a "wine-bibber;" and by His very first 
miracle He hallowed and glorified the gladness of human 
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love. Men have drawn a visible line of demarcation hj 
alienating themselves from the outcast and fallen, and 
there are too many, even now, who read the command, 
^^ Come ye out, and be ye separate/' as though it meant 
that they were to pass by with the frown of indigna- 
tion, or shudder of horror, every brother or sister who 
had fallen by the too great temptation of the world. So 
little of that spirit had He, that He was sneered at as 
the friend of publicans and sinners. Poor fallen men 
and women, who were being frozen into hardness by the 
cold condemnation of society, were melted by His sym- 
pathy into tears. Thus the atitward line of demarcation 
was not the separation of Christ On the contrary, 
while ever mingling with men. He made them feel His 
separateness as an inward spiritual thing. It was rather 
a spiritual atmosphere investing Him, than any visible 
distinctness ; yet that atmosphere was felt far more 
powerfully than any ascetic retirement. He seemed, 
while on the earth, to carry with Him the air of a 
heavenly world. Men who knew not what He was, felt 
that mysterious something which made them regard Him 
as a supernatural man. Peter uttered the sense of the 
spiritual chasm which all men felt to be between Him 
and them, in his cry, ^^ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, Lord I " The Scribes and Pharisees must have 
felt it too, or they would not have borne so quietly His 
thundering anathemas of woe. The Boman soldiers fell 
beneath His glance — ^why ? They were brave enough to 
face death — ^what was there in that mild sorrowful eye, 
in that calmly agonized countenance of the Christ as He 
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came from His last prayer ? Was it not the feeling of a 
supernatural distance — of a heavenly separation — that 
overcame them ? And when, in that silent garden with 
the quiet moonlight gleaming on their armour, they saw 
the heavenly light in His face, and felt the heavenly 
atmosphere around His presence, they fell in blank 
dismay. 

We proceed to inquire. Whence came this spiritual 
atmosphere of separation amid His close contact with 
men ? We may trace two sources of it. First, His life 
of holy consecration. The fact that all He did was 
characterised by a high and solemn purpose marked off 
His life from the life of the world. The shadow of the 
cross rested on Him perpetually. Every deed and word 
sprang from an inner dedication in the secret sanctuary 
of His soul. Thence rose the spiritual separateness. 
Secondly, His life of abiding prayer. His midnight 
mes were only a revelation of the perpetual spirit of His 
life-r-itwas a ceaseless walking with God. There seemed 
to be in Him the constant onlooking of an eye that saw 
into eternity, and this enabled Him to move in such 
grand purity through all the defilement of the world. 
Amid the confusion and trouble of life, the scorn and 
selfishness of men. His soul was resting in the Father's 
smile, and this spirit of perpetual prayer gave rise to His 
profound sepaxateness from the world. 

Such, then, is the nature of Christian separateness. 
We are not required to retire outwardly from the world ; 
we are not called upon to be sad, stern, severe ; not to 
abjure the common, the familiar, and the social ; — ^but in 
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the midflt of all to manifest a separateness of spirit But 
the question meets us here, How is this to be attained, 
how can a man acquire this spiritual separateness? 
'^Sanctify them through Thy truth.^^ To sanctify, as you 
know, means literally to set apart, to separate for God. Set 
them apart in spirit from the world " through Thy truth." 
There are two main aspects of the world's life ; it lives 
for itself, and it lives merely in the present, the visible, 
the temporal. In contrast with these stand two great 
results of God's truth when it is received into the heart. 
It produces a life of entire consecration. It is compara- 
tively easy to set apart the highest circle of our powers, 
but the reception of God's truth efiects a consecration of 
the whole nature, body, soul, and spirit — ^^ presenting 
our bodies as living sacrifices." ^^ Not being conformed 
to this world, but being transformed by the renewing of 
our minds." Observe that this implies individual and 
lonely acts of will perpetually renewed. The world's 
forces play so incessantly upon us, and mould us with 
such insidious power, that unless we learn to confront 
and oppose them in many a solitary struggle and wrest- 
ling of soul, we shall fall beneath their influence. We 
must have a memory of the cross like an atmosphere, 
surrounding all life's activities. Again, the reception of 
Gk>d's truth produces a life of perpetual prayer. For 
when that truth is received by faith it opens to us the 
vision of a new world. God is beheld as our Father. 
The fact of omr sonship creates a restless aspiration, and 
life becomes a pilgrimage to the EternaL ^^ For we also 
which have the flrstfruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
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groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, even 
unto the redemption of the body." Now mark the result 
He whose eye gazes on the Eternal pierces the shadows 
of the apparent. The world lives in and for the present, 
the visible, the temporal Se walks with God, and his 
life and conversation are in the heavenly. Hence arises 
that spiritual separation. The entanglements of the 
world's life are broken and overcome. Its charms are 
snapped. Its practical falsehoods fade before the light 
of an unveiled eternity. 

III. Its purposes. — " As Thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I sent them into the world." Our 
mission of witnessing to the truth, love, will of God, can 
only be fulfilled by this spiritual separation from the 
world. Apart from this everything else fails ; it alone 
gives power to our direct Christian activity. The world 
has lost faith in ascetism, exclusiveness, or profes- 
sionalism. Our influence is just in proportion to what 
we are. Men will read the reality of our lives, whatever 
they may appear to be. It is vain to preach, vain to 
form churches, vain to pray, unless we can prove by this 
spirit of Christlike separation, that, like Christ, we are 
" not of the world." This forms our mightiest power 
over men, because its action is silent, constant, irre- 
sistible. 
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THE BI8EK CHBI8T THX ONLT REVSALER OF DOCORTALITY. 

Rbtelatioii i. 5. 



tt 



Jeiui Chxiat, . . . the fint begotten of the dead.*' 



Simple as these words are, it is perhaps impossible for 
us to understand how deep and blessed their meaning 
was to him who wrote them* This brief sentence, beau- 
tiful in its brevity, must have formed his only strength 
against the powerful influences that tended to depress his 
faith. In his old age, John was alone in a solitary island, 
where every circumstance of his position, and every 
remembrance of the past, spoke loudly of the omnipo- 
tence of death. He had seen Jerusalem surrounded by 
the Roman army, and heard the mournful tidings of the 
downfall of that city, which had been for ages the home 
of the people of God. He had seen the Christian Church 
divided by the conflicts of party, and degraded by the 
prevalence of error; and what events could be more 
adapted than these to fill his heart with the desolate con- 
viction that time was sweeping away everything that waa 
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Xioble and holy in human life, and that death was the end 
of it all ? His fellow-disciples, too, had all gone. One 
by one the fire and sword of the persecutor had hurried 
them into the great silence of the grave ; and was it not, 
therefore, as true of the fellowship of Christian life, as of 
the Holy City and the Christian Church — ^that death 
divided all union, and buried the highest human sym- 
pathy in the dark regions of nothingness ? And in 
himself were the tokens of decay. His eye, that had 
once kindled at the sight of the Man of Sorrows, was 
growing dim with years. The past was fading away ; the 
Christ had gone; the Church seemed falling into ruin. 
Do you think that it would have been possible for the 
strongest faith in truth and God to maintain itself firmly 
against all these depressing influences, without the belief 
in a Son of Man who was alive for evermore, and without 
a vision of Him in His glory ? To that old man, gazing 
on the desolate sea, and thinking of that unseen and 
boundless ocean in which all things seemed to perish, every 
wave which broke on the shores of Patmos would seem to 
speak of the omnipotence of death, if there were no human 
Christ exalted above its power. But such a One there 
was. John saw Him, and His name was this — " The 
first begotten of the dead." That told him that although 
Jerusalem might fall before invading armies, the Divine 
King was alive for ever ; that although the Church might 
lose its glory, the eternal love lived still, and that all 
which opposed it must perish ; that although his fellow- 
disciples were gone, the spiritual fellowship of souls was 
immortal; that although his life was fading, it should 
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rise into the immortal youth of eternity. That name, 
" The first begotten of the dead *' — ^because it spoke of 
One in whom all death died, and gave the lie to every 
dark doubt that the changes of time might create — must 
have possessed a power and meaning for the apostle which 
no words can convey. The obvious meaning of these 
words was this : — The resurrection of Christ alone gives 
a man firm belief in immortality. For they manifestly 
contain a deeper truth than the mere assertion that Christ 
was the first that rose firom the dead. The name, ^^ first 
begotten/' implies that He, the first who rose, should 
lead the great armies of the sons of God to a conquest 
Over death, thereby implying that He was the first who 
revealed to them the certain truth of their deathless des- 
tiny. And on looking now at the whole verse, we shall 
find that this name of Christ must have almost as deep 
and blessed a meaning for us in our Christian life, as it 
had for the apostle of old. For John says — ^^ He is the 
faithful witness, and the first begotten of the dead, and 
the Prince of the kings of the earth." Between these 
three facts there is a deep and fundamental connexion. 
They imply that the true witness must die, the Bedeemer 
must rise, and that the risen Lord must reign. They 
teach us, then, that unless Christ had risen. His witness 
to God and His truth would have been imperfect and 
vain, and that on His rising stands His kingship over 
men. And if that be true, it is evident that unless we 
realise for ourselves, and in our individual experience, 
the meaning of ^^ Christ, the first begotten of the dead,'' 
we can neither understand nor feel the power of the testi- 
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mony whicli He bore to Gtod. Cold, powerless, dead, will 
be our Christianity, until we realise in our own souls the 
significance of the fact that Christ alone reveals our 
immortality — ^until we believe in it because we feel that 
immortality begun now through faith in " the first be- 
gotten of the dead ; " for- until we do, we cannot under- 
stand Christ's testimony — ^we cannot realise its power. 
Our subject, then, becomes — The risen Christ the only 
revealer of immortality — " Christ, the first begotten of the 
dead." 

Until He rose, man had no certain ground for believing 
that the contact of life with death gave birth to a greater 
and nobler existence. Life alone was real, as beyond 
death all was dim and shadowy. Christ rose, and by that 
fact new life bursts with blessed certainty on man. These 
truths seem to be implied in the words before us, and in 
order to illustrate them we have two things to show. On 
the one hand, that apart from Christ man could have no 
certain belief in immortality ; and, on the other, that 
Christ^ s rising gives the unchanging ground for belief in 
its reality. 

At the very outset we are met by an objection. The 
question rises. Did not the men of the Old Testament 
history believe in a deathless life ? We cannot conceive 
that those men fancied that life closed in the grave. The 
patriarch must have felt that, when the days of his pil- 
grimage were over, he would enter a blessed rest and an 
abiding home. The Jewish king must have believed in a 
region beyond the visible earth, where the great Eternal 
reigned, and into which death would conduct him. The 
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prophet mnst have known that when his strange and 
earnest toils were ended, there was a land where he should 
lay down his load, secure from the persecution of the 
faithless, and glorious in the endless service of his Gk>d. 
And jet these men had no Christ, while they believed in 
immortality. But there are two things very observable 
in every expression of their faith in the future. The one 
is its striking vagueness. They uttered no language like 
that of the Christian apostles, who spoke with strong 
certainty of a ^^ house eternal in the heavens," and an 
endless life with God. Their words are very shadowy. 
They seem to tremble on the borders of a mysterious and 
impenetrable darkness. The other is that every striking 
reference to immortality is connected with the belief in a 
future Son of God. Job rose, through the deep teachings 
of sorrow, to the great conviction that in his flesh he 
should ^^ see God ; " but that hope sprang from the belief 
in a living ^^ Redeemer, who should stand in the latter 
day upon earth." And whatever, in that early age, he 
might mean by a Eedeemer, it was evident that his faith 
in immortality was connected with some future mani- 
festation of God. The psahnist, in a splendid burst of 
inspiration, uttered his conviction — " Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in the invisible world, nor suflfer Thine Holy One 
to see corruption." But the apostle expressly asserts 
that this was a prophecy of the coming Christ, so that 
the psalmist's hope was connected with a future Son of 
God. And so of all the men of that old time. Their 
higher faith in immortality rose from their belief in a 
future Bedeemer. Because their loftiest expressions were 
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comparatively vagae, because they were all associated 
with the belief in a Christ — such do not disprove, but 
illustrate, the meaning we find in John's words, that 
'< Christ, the first begotten of the dead," was the first 
who gave man a clear hope of immortaUtj. 

Let us proceed now to inquire for a moment on what 
grounds, apart from those given by the risen Redeemer, 
man could build any belief in a deathless life. Let us 
imagine that there is no Christ, and we shall find that 
every ground of beUef will faU us. There are three, and 
only three, sources of proof that we shall live beyond the 
grave, and to all these men have appealed who knew no 
Christ, or did not believe in His resurrection : The sug- 
gestions of the world of nature ; The results of human 
reason ; The instincts of man's heart. 

Nature does, undoubtedly, appear to give us hints of a 
resurrection and an immortality. The caterpillar, ending 
its lower life, sinks into a deathlike sleep, from which it 
soars into a resurrection of beauty. The glory of summer 
life pales in autumnal death, only to burst into the resur- 
rection of spring. The old philosophers pointed to these 
things as emblems of man and hints of his immortality. 
Men everywhere feel that they possibly have such a mean- 
ing, and may convey such a hope. Let us ask now, if we 
had no Christ to explain and confirm their teachings, 
whether we could build any faith on them? We may 
grant at once that in hours of glad and hopeful feeling 
nature might seem to suggest to man a life beyond the 
sleep of the grave, and that, for a time, he might think 
he believed it. But that is not a true test. Jn such 
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moments, when the sense of life is full and free, it needs 
but little to inspire us with hope which will enter " within 
the veiL" To judge of the real personal value of such 
natural suggestions, we must test them in times of dark^ 
ness, doubt, and sorrow — when the great question, " K a 
man die, shall he live again ? " grows awfully earnest as 
the gloom of mortality creeps round the shuddering heart 
Do you think that^A^n men can rise to faith on the strength 
of some dim and mystic hint which nature appears to con- 
vey-that, because she renews her life, man's life wiU rise 
from the tomb ? No t The hmuan spirit, startled at its 
own doubts, and anxionsly panting for beUef, can never 
build its faith in a thing so awfily glorioui upon any 
emblems such as those. Try it when the shadow of death 
comes near in the departure of the beloved, and I appeal, 
with unhesitating confidence, to every man's experience, 
whether it be true that, in the real presence of death's 
dark shadow, he can place his trust in immortality for a 
single moment upon the teachings of nature, and whether 
if, besides them, there be no " Christ, the first begotten 
of the dead," he must not sink into insupportable doubt, 
or fall into worldly unbelief or godless despair. 

Again, men have tried to find a proof of immortality 
by reasoning from the great law that God leaves none 
of His works unfinished. We admit that this argu- 
ment is very strong. When taken in union with the 
truth of Christ, it seems to prove unanswerably the im- 
mortality of man. But we can, perhaps, show that, if 
there were no Christ, it would furnish no certain proof, 
but only indicate a probability. To illustrate this, let us 
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take that proof in its strongest shape, and ask what is 
its value? Men say God leaves nothing unfinished. 
Everything has its completion. Every atom in God's 
great world of nature performs its 'appointed task. Now, 
man's life, apart from immortality, appears to he an un- 
finished thing. It is hroken off with many of its greatest 
purposes unfulfilled. Its struggles and its sorrows seem 
to have no meaning. It is an unfinished glory— a song 
dying out in silence before its music has reached its har- 
monious close. And shall man, God's greatest work upon 
earth — ^man, " who rolls the psahn to wintry skies," and 
builds his temple of prayer, alone go, an incomplete work 
of his Creator, into silence and everlasting decay ? That 
is the greatest argument of human reason. It is wonder- 
ftilly strong, and, I say again, taken in connexion with 
what Christ has revealed, unanswerable. But it is pos- 
sible to show that, if there were no Christ, it would not 
be a certain proof. For, mark, it assumes that we can 
tell whether man's life is completed or not. I know 
God's works are never unfinished, but may not man's 
life have answered all its ends, though we see not how ? 
The insect sports its life away during a summer morning ; 
the ^^ bird pipes his lone desire, and dies unheard amid 
his tree." And man, before God, is but an insect of a 
day ; even compared with God's angels, he is an insig- 
nificant creature ; and may not this strange life of ours 
have answered the purposes God designed ? May it not, 
in some mysterious manner, have been meant to express 
great truths to those angels, and then sink in death? 
We may go, perhaps, still further, and assert that, had 
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there been no Christ, the facts of modern science would 
have started doubts for men of this age which this argu* 
ment could not have answered. Science tells us of great 
races of Ufe that perished in the old days before the crea- 
tion of man, and have left no traces of their existence 
except their footprints on the everlasting hills, and be- 
neath the torrents of the sea. Science has shown that a 
race of plants more gigantic than anj we see flourished 
and died ; that a race of mysterious animals followed 
them, and in their turn perished. Last of the series 
comes the race of man, and why should not it be doomed 
thus to live on the world for a few ages, and then perish 
for ever, leaving behind it the tombs of its mortality as 
the only memorials of its being ? That question is one 
which must baffle and perplex all faith in inmiortality, 
that is founded simply on the argument, ^^ Man's life is 
incomplete without a future existence." Now, can the 
heart of man sustain itself on a great guess like that ? 
Can it do battle with the mighty doubts that assail it on 
the strength of a likelihood such as that ? No I Take 
away the risen, human Christ, and then gather together 
all possible probabilities against these doubts, to show 
that it is unlikely that God will leave man thus to perish 
from the earth, and preach them as a gospel of hope to 
those that are depressed, exhausted, cast down with the 
conflict of life, or the approach of the last foe, and the 
heart of man will but reply, " If you can give us no more 
on which to build the awful fact of immortality than a 
great perhaps, against which another perhaps opposes 
itself, you give us a fpundation of sand, from which hope 
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falls at the first tide, leaving us in darkness and despair." 
As far, then, as human reason is concerned, I say again, 
John's words come forth with a deeper and grander mean- 
ing than ever, ^' Christ, the first begotten of the dead ; " 
Christ, the revealer of immortality. 

Once more, men have appealed to the instincts of the 
hxmian heart as pledges of immortality. Were these 
instinctive faiths immutable, they might afford a certain 
ground for such a belief. Thus, aspirations after the 
Divine create an unconquerable feeling that they must 
be eternal in their nature. Nothing visible or finite 
can satisfy them. They imply that man is meant to be 
allied to, and to be in communion with, the Infinite. 
Therefore it is asked, Shall he perish? Are those 
aspirations the utterances of God's voice in the soul? 
or are they mere fancies and vanishing dreams ? Again, 
take the law of conscience, that evil must work out 
misery. Does not this also imply an instinctive faith in 
immortality? Men may escape the punishment of sin 
here, for, the more boldly they plunge into evil, the more 
hardened they become to remorse. Yet, is there not an 
innate feeling that it cannot be thus escaped for ever ? 
— that this hidden and awfdl power of sin must awaken 
in giant form in the mysterious future, and there meet 
its recompense ? 

These beliefs might afford convincing proofs but for 
two facts. The first is, that sin deadens aspiration, 
denies the Divine, and blots out the heavenly. Sin 
stifles those yearnings after the spiritual and eternal, 
which nothing finite can satisfy. The sinner's eye 
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glances not beyond the viBible. The second fact is, that 
by clothing all faith in a fhtore with terror, sin tends to 
produce disbelief in it The voice, ^^ Thou mnst go on 
and thy sin with thee/' makes the heart tremble, and man 
wishes he may be destroyed rather than be inunortal, and 
that wish becomes the parent of the belief that he wiU 
be, and fosters disbelief in a future life at alL We have 
seen instances of this in men hardened in sin, who have 
utterly ignored the future, and died in daring unbeliefl 
If, then, there were no Christ, we could not build with 
certainty on what we call the instincts of the hearty 
because we find they can be destroyed by sin. Without 
Him every ground of faith fails us in the battle with 
doubt and in hours of sorrow. Life without Him be- 
comes a vain toil, an unmeaning struggle, a dark dream 
ending in decay. 

We proceed to note how Christ's rising is the great 
revelation of immortality. 

(1.) On the one hand, the fact of Hie rising reveals it to 
every man. — Men needed to see an actual visible life rise 
out of death before they could firmly believe in a truth so 
tremendous in its sublimity. No mere voice from the 
unseen world would satisfy man's heart A real Son of 
Gh)d and of man must descend into the dark unknown^ 
and come forth a conqueror. Man stood before the grave 
in doubt ; the Christ rose, the doubt was gone. The first 
cry of the angels, ^^ The Lord is risen indeed," was the 
herald of hope to the despairing world. I say He 
revealed immortality to every man, for Christ comes 
before us as one of our race. He died for the race^ He 
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rose for the race, therefore His rising must be as tiniversal 
in its effect as His dying ; and because His death offers 
salvation, so His resurrection pledges immortality to all 
who belieye in Him. The risen Christ is Grod's great 
visible sign. His audible voice proclaiming in clearest 
tones to all worlds, " Man is inmiortal.'* 

(2.) The risen Christ reveals immortality in a still 
deeper sense to the Christian. — Christ rose, and the man 
who is in Christ realises the resurrection now. With 
Christ he is dead to the old life, and is risen with Him 
into a new spiritual world. In himself is a cross, a 
grave, and a resurrection day. His love, aspirations, 
hopes, are borne upwards by the ascending Saviour into 
the heavenly places. His life is hid with Christ in God, 
and thus he lives in a world where death is unknown. 
This rising of spiritual life into a new region of 
thought, and feeling, and divine love is an actual, 
earnest, a practical revelation of immortality. The man 
who lives in fellowship with God in Christ needs no 
argument to prove that he is immortal, he realises it 
now, and with his affections resting on the Eternal God, 
possesses the pledge of the conquest of the grave. Just 
as you need not prove to a man that he is living, so you 
need not prove to a Christian his immortality. He is 
conscious now of a life which death cannot destroy. You 
may tell him that the dead sleep in silence. You may talk 
to him of the insignificance of man before the grandeur of 
the universe. What matters it ? The blessed love, the 
blessed life, springing from his conscious alliance with 
" Christ, the first begotten of the dead," rings ever 
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within him the muBic of a present immortality. There- 
fore, brethren, were we always ** in the Spirit " we should 
never doubt. Were Christ in the deepest sense ^^ our 
life " we should never be distrustful. We should have a 
faith which grasps eternity now; a faith which would 
challenge ^^ life or death, principalities or powers, things 
present or things to come," to separate us from the 
eternal Love which is the eternal life. 



XIX. 

CHRIST REFUSING ANY ALLEVIATION OF HIS SUFFERINGS. 

Mabk xv. 23. 
*' They gave Him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but He received it not." 

There are few tilings perhaps more striking to a thought- 
ful reader of the New Testament, than the simplicity and 
unity with which the Evangelists narrate the last moments 
of the Son of God. In approaching a subject so awfiil, 
so full of sublime sadness and unutterable meaning, they 
exhibit no attempt to create an interest, they make no 
endeavour to describe that scene with eloquence, or to 
colour it with poetry, but tell the tale as simply and 
calmly as they have told of Christ's previous career. 
While a modern writer fills volumes in speaking of an 
event that will be forgotten as years roll on, those in- 
spired men tell in the fewest words a story that will 
attract the world till the end of time, that engrosses the 
attention of angels, and whose meaning shall never be 
exhausted during the immeasurable immortality of man. 
It may be that their hearts were too full of reverence and 
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BadneBS to dwell long over that history, for all deep 
emotion titters itself in the simplest language. But 
whatever may be the reason of their brevity, it is most 
obvious that every incident they narrate is full of the 
profoundest meaning. The whole of that scene around 
the cross which they describe — the calm hypocritical 
priesthood, the furious people, the careless Roman 
soldiery, and the great crowd gazing with different 
emotions on the expiring One — ^when looked at thought- 
fully, gives us a deep insight into man, and teaches 
us truths regarding humanity that every one should learn. 
Every occurrence in Christ's life is a sign of what He 
was, and throws new light on the work He designed 
to do ; but in His dying hour, in the moments when the 
Immortal was conflicting with mortality, and when the 
expiring Son saw through the deep agony down the ages 
to the glorious result of His sufferings, every incident, 
every word, is of unspeakable worth to the man who would 
understand the mission of Christ ; for every gleam of 
His human sympathy then gives us power, because it 
helps us to comprehend His emotions now, and every 
word He uttered then has an infinite value, because it 
enables us to enter into the deep meanings of atonement 
and sin. We want to ask what truth concerning Christ 
these words explain? What hope they may inspire 
regarding the work of our lives? We all know the 
history. The Saviour, weakened by the agony of the 
garden and the weary walk from the Judgment Hall to 
Calvary, was about to be nailed to the cross. The soldiers 
jperceiving His weakness offered Him, according to the 
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usual custom, the cup that should stupefy the senses and 
deaden the pains of death.* He received it not ; and why? 
Let us put aside all questions of mere curiosity ; that 
scene is too solemn for such. Let us reject utterly all 
ingenious endeavours to find a figurative meaning here ; 
for this is too awful a subject for any such solemn trifling 
of human cleverness. Let us rest assured, however, that 
this fact has a deep meaning. The Evangelists record 
nothing that is not of profound value. It was not by 
accident that Christ rejected any alleviation of His last 
sufferings, but for a high and sublime purpose. Standing 
then before the scene these words picture, I would ask, 
devoutly and earnestly, what does it mean ? What light 
does it shed upon Christ ? What help does it render us 
in life ? I think it illustrates — 

1. The source of the moral majeBty of the Son of Man. 
In this brief occurrence I read at once the greatness, and 
the origin of that majestic character, which raises Jesus 
80 immeasurably above all other of the sons of men. 
He refused to receive a balm for His agony ; in that He 
exhibited a moral strength utterly unparalleled, and in 
that very refusal we learn from whence His strength 
came. We shall perceive this if we begin by reflecting 
on the depths of His anguish in that hour, that we may 
thus estimate in some degree the greatness as well as 
the source of the strength in which He renounced any 
alleviation of His sufferings. If you look attentively on 
the greatest men, you wiU perceive that they consist of 
two classes who are very differently affected by suffering. 

* Neandex^s " life of Chrift^'' I 200. 
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On the one hand, we call those men great who are pos- 
Bessed of an iron-like firmness, that arises mainlj from 
the absence of tender emotion. In their resolyes they 
are undistorbed bj feelings of pity, and unmoved by deep 
human sympathies. Only one impulse animates them, 
and that is the determination to do what they have 
willed to perform* On the other hand, there are men of 
equal strength and determination, but at the same time 
possessing profound pity, and tenderness, and loye. Their 
resolyes create a great inward conflict that is unknown to 
those who haye no strong human sympathies, and they are 
impelled only by a deep reyerence for right, truth, and 
God. Now it is profoundly true that suffering is felt by 
such men far more deeply than by others. Eyen the same 
degree of bodily suffering is something more to the man 
of great tenderness than to him whose nature is hard and 
stern. Inflict the same physical pain on the man who 
has strong pity, and he will feel more anguish than the 
man who has no pity, for the yery suffering of the body 
has a mysterious connexion with the souL No one can 
hesitate to affirm that, in His human nature, Christ 
belonged to this class of men. His strong determination 
as a man rose not from the absence of emotions of pity 
and tenderness, but oyerruled them alL His great pity 
throbbed in sympathy with the woes of the whole brother- 
hood of man. He was the Son of Man, and combined in 
His nature the deep tenderness of the woman's heart with 
the stronger feelings that belong to the man's souL 
Therefore, may we not infer that, while He was subject 
to all the laws of human nature, He felt more in bodily 
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suffering than any other man can know? Because in 
Him there was a pity and tenderness infinitely deeper 
than in any other of the sons of men, the very agony of the 
body must have been to Him keener and more awful than 
we can conceive. Rise now one step higher than this. 
In that hour He had come from Gethsemane. He had 
borne the cross; and if activity of the soul wears away 
the strength of the body, if great thought exhausts 
its vigour, and mental conflict wastes its strength and 
renders it more liable to suffering, can we ever tell how 
intense must have been the physical anguish of the Son 
of Gk)d while standing there before His cross ? But we 
stay not to dwell on this. There was in Him another 
source of suffering so unutterably deeper as to throw all 
bodily anguish into the shade — an agony of soul. Before 
the conception of what that was, all human thought 
grows feeble, and we can only stand on the brink of a 
sorrow infinite in its depths. For who can tell what it 
was to be " rfuide ain" for us ? Who can tell what it was 
in Him to feel the world's evil cleaving to and pressing 
down His spirit, which, in its perfect holiness, recoiled 
in horror from the very shadow of sin ? All the spiritual 
woe that this means was His then, when, on the verge of 
crucifixion, the cup was offered that would have soothed 
His pain. At that hour a transient rest would have been 
priceless. Must not His humanity have yearned to forget 
but for a little that deep agony, to feel the throbbing 
pain grow calmer, and for the awful run of thought to be 
for a moment stilled? But from that rest He turned 
away. So imconquered was He that not for one moment 
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would He yield to the tide of agonj that was rising 
round Him. And to bear suffering thus, brings out in 
its highest form the moral majesty of the Son of Man. 
We ask, then^ whence came that grandeur of endurance? 
What endowed Him with a might so tremendous in its 
energy, as to refuse relief from inconceivable suffering at 
the very moment when that suffering was gathering to 
its highest strength, and death had still to be under- 
gone? This incident itself gives us the reply. He 
received not His strength from man, and from the reUef 
man offered Him He turned away; He received His 
might from God, and the secret of that might lay in 
perfect submission to His wilL His divinely-ordained 
plan demanded that He should endure to the end, and 
by surrendering utterly all the impulses of human 
weakness to that plan of Heaven, the strength came 
which enabled Him to stand unshaken to the end. The 
very refusal to accept any bakn for His woe was, in its 
deep self-denial for Gt)d, the source of the strength in 
the might of which He refused it. Not from human aid, 
not from outward things, did He gain His moral majesty, 
but from the simple unhesitating sacrifice of self-wilL 
That was Christ's power, the yielding to the loving will 
of Heaven, even though it led Him into darkness so deep 
and woe so unutterable, that His fainting humanity sank 
beneath the awful burden of the spirit's agony. That 
was the origin of Christ's nobleness of endurance ; not 
choosing suffering in order that He might grandly 
bear it, but, because it came from Heaven, refusing 
to accept any deliverance from man. And through 
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that self-surrender came the power that enabled Him 
to endure to the end. And although we stand here 
before the awful secrets of sacrificial sorrow, which we 
can never fully comprehend, may we not say, in all 
reverence, that herein too lies the true nobleness and 
might of man— in endurance, even as Christ, the ideal of 
all that is noble, endured ? Here, my oppressed, tempted, 
suffering brother, lies your strength. Yield not for one 
moment to the inducements that would lead you away 
from the sorrowful path of self-sacrifice, which it may be 
God's wiU for you to tread, but endure^ and in self- 
sacrificing endurance shall come that heavenly energy 
which came to the dying Lord, and like Him you shall 
have the spiritual majesty of a son of God. 

2. What 7ms the meaning of the consummation of ChrisCs 
mfferings? — It has been truly remarked that He drank 
the la«t drop of His cup of agony by refuging that which 
would alleviate its final pangs. We have said that He 
did not do that for the mere sake of enduring, but in 
surrender to the will of Heaven. The question comes. 
What means that will ? Why was the sorrowful conflict 
of His life insufficient ? Why must this be added to the 
woe of the garden, that even the relief afforded to the 
lowest criminals is to be refused, and the only Sinless 
One is to bring His great agony to a terrible perfection ? 
There must be some deep meaning here. 

Men have said, ^^The Redeemer must bear such an 
amount of suffering as would be equal to the sin for 
which He atoned.'* If that be so, then the awfulness of 
sin lies only in its suffering. K so, it is not dreadful^ 
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because it is tlie separation of the human child from its 
Divine Father, and the cause of his wandering away into 
deep and unfathomable godlessness, but because it 
brings sorrow I A doctrine utterly opposed to the teach** 
ings of the Bible. Again it has been said, ^^ Christ must 
endure to the utmost in order to propitiate God." I can 
only say that if Qod required so much agony from the 
sinless Christ, in order to make Him kind to sinful men, 
that GK>d I can neither worship, revere, nor love. But I 
need not say that such doctrines as these do not answer 
the question before us. Let us take the Bible teaching. 
Christ died not to reconcile Ood, nor yet to compensate 
for so much evil, bat to restore the living spirit of man 
to the Eternal Father. For that restoration two things 
were requisite ; man must learn the majesty of Qod's 
law, and he must be drawn by love to the Divine One. 
Both these receive glorious illustration from the words 
before us. 

He must recognise the majesty of law, for the law 
is God's eternal character expressed to man. We shall 
perceive the relation of the consummation of Christ's 
sufferings to this, if we begin by observing that all 
suffering is the reaction of God's holy law against the 
sinfuL The voice of law is unhesitating and unchange- 
able. Thus suffering is the utterance of law to fallen 
humanity; the deep tones of its offended majesiy are 
rung out in the sorrow which thrills through human life. 
Its voice to man is, ^^ Thou hast broken the law, and it 
releases not its hold upon thee." And thus it is that suf- 
fering proclaims the real dignity of man. It tells him of 
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his nobleness in being made to bold fellowship with God, 
and of his degradation in having broken away from that 
fellowship. The animal knows not pnnishment, because 
it knows not the grandeur of God's moral law. Bnt man 
does, and hence the nobleness of his nature. He feels 
the awful results of having violated his true destiny. 
Hence, then, we learn the meaning of Christ's sufferings. 
He became human, and thus must bear the penalty of 
law on man in the form of sorrow. He came to restore 
him, and He must exhibit a perfect submission to the 
majesty of law, uttering itself through human agony. 
If He suffered not to the end, then, so far the glory of the 
commandment would be concealed. And, therefore, to 
show forth the grandeur and perfection of God's law, He 
refiised to accept relief, but endured to the utmost the 
suffering that man's departure from God had created. 

Before going further, observe how this fact in Christ's 
life overthrows certain doctrines of law and sin very 
popular in this age. A sentimental philosophy says, 
^^ Sin is a trifling deviation. It becomes a necessary 
step in man's progress to a divine life." It is pro- 
claimed, " God, the loving Father, will receive His 
wandering child without enforcing the glory of His law. 
He has hushed the thunders that brooded over Sinai." 
Now, stand before the fact that Christ refused to receive 
any relief from His sufferings, and ask what that means? 
Po you say He suffered as an example ? An example of 
what ? Of this, that God sends the heaviest, most in- 
comprehensible agony on the Sinless One ? No I I learn 
from it the eternal sanctity of the commandment, in that 
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He bore its results to tlie close. I learn there the mean- 
ing of sin. He who came to remove its curse drained to 
the last dregs the awfcQ cnp of woe that sprang from it, 
and thus proclaimed it to be a thing whose awfulness 
nothing but the spectacle of a sorrowing Christ conld 
ever shadow forth to the worlds 

Glance now at the other aspect of Christ's sufferings, 
and yon will find a yet deeper meaning in this refdsal of 
a balm for His woe. He suffered to express Gkxi's love 
to man, as well as to glorify the commandment Let ns 
start from the old truth that man must begin to love 
Gt)d by loving Him in the form of humanity. Man can 
never love a stem Fatality — ^an awful Buler of the great 
ranges of being, whose word brings to life or death the 
creatures He has formed. He may tremble before, or 
submit to such a thought of Gk)d, but that very sub- 
mission is unreal, for he will not sacrifice his own inner 
will to such a Being in self-denying love. Man cannot 
love an incomprehensible and everlasting Lord ; he may 
stand before Him in reverence, he will not render to 
Him the deep worship of his souL Through the human 
we must reach the Divine ; through God in man we rise 
to the absolute Eternal King. Now Christ manifested 
all that is lovable in man, all that is great in calm 
endurance, and noble in sublime self-sacrifice, and over- 
powering in deep human sympathy. He came nearest 
man by bearing all that man can bear. From no peril 
would He shrink, from no death of horror would He draw 
back, from no deep degradation or dreadful conflict 
would He turn aside, that He might, in tears and sorrow, 
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reveal God to the deep heart of humanity. Is there not 
a meaning in this ? Had He submitted to a lessening of 
His fierc5e agony, would He not so far have lessened 
His perfect expression of that love, which could fully 
reveal itself in no other way than by enduring the very 
utmost of human woe ? So He went on to the bitter end, 
and from that cup turned away, and thus to the last 
manifested the illimitable pity of the unseen God for His 
ruined and wandering child. Thus in that simple, grand 
refiisal to accept relief in the moment it was most needed 
by His sinking humanity, I read what God is by a love 
whose height and depth I cannot fathom, and the mar- 
vellous glory of which melts man's heart to tears, and 
leads him to yield himself for ever to the great Father 
on high. 

3. We learn, too, from this history The cleamesa of 
ChrisC% vision of death. — He resolved to die, with His 
mental vision clear and calm. In full self-possession. He 
went to face death's horror. There is a deep significance 
in this, in relation to the manner in which Christ has con- 
quered death for every man. The source of much of our 
terror of death arises from its loneUness and mystery; 
from these our human nature shrinks. We feel that 
alone we must die. All the strength which springs 
from the nearness and communion of our fellow-men 
in the living world ; all the support created by the ties of 
brotherhood and sympathy, which strengthen for many 
an earthly conflict, are of no avail in the last stern battle.. 
We cling to the human to the end, and seek the grasp of 
a brother's hand during the bitter moments of our expiring 
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mortality. But the moment comes when the earth recedes, 
and we most go forth alone — ^from the known to the un- 
known ; alone on that mysterious sea o'er whose dusky 
margin the mists are hanging, and on whose hidden 
shores we know not what surges are beating. It is this 
loneliness and this mystery — ^this ignorance of what 
death really is, for we can only see its outward signs — 
which makes our physical nature shrink. 

But in death there lies a still darker terror than these. 
Its deepest horror springs from its being the witness of 
the soul's separation from God — from its being the in- 
evitable result of sin* Death appears to be the last act 
of sin's tragedy upon earth — the final testimony of man's 
alienation from heaven — ^the last visible blow of the 
righteous anger of the Most High. See how Christ, 
by facing death, destroyed its terrors. Its solitude He 
feared not to face. Its mystery He calmly fronted. The 
awful separation which it signified He resolved to pass 
through in all its keenest dreadfulness. This refrisal of 
the cup they offered Him shows that He submitted to 
death, not as to an inevitable necessity, but because it 
was the loving will of God ; and thus He deprived it of 
its fiercest sting, and testified to the world for ever that 
it was no longer a sign of the separation of man from 
heaven. By His obedience unto death, He perfected the 
union of the Son of Man with the Father. He slept its 
dreadful sleep, tore away its veil, and henceforth conse- 
crated it a blessed path to the eternal home. 

We learn, again, from this subject — 

4. The duty of Chrisfs disciples^ — It may seem strange 
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to attempt to read any hmnan duty here. Is it that we 
are to choose suffering and refdse relief, in order to 
make ourselves noble ? That would be a departure £rom 
Christ's example. It is rather this: when suffering 
meets us in the path of obedience, we must not shrink 
back from its approa^^h, but, trusting in Christ's strength, 
calmly, resolutely, fearlessly face it. Our modern Chris- 
tianity stands much in need of this spirit of Christlike 
endurance. It may not be ours to have to face the fierce 
sufferings of the martyr ages. "We may not be called 
to endure the baptism of fire. But if we are Christians 
at all, we have each a battle to fight, which needs a 
spirit of stern self-sacrifice and unfiinching self-denial. 
Measure your sacrifices with Christ's, your sufferings 
with His, my brother, and shall you, named in His 
name, shrink back from any sorrows God sends you? 
Hold fast to the life Christ has revealed to you — ^to the 
example He has shown you, and go calmly on, and all 
suffering will glorify you. 

This subject suggests, lastly — The power of Christ^ s 
claims on all men. My brother. He bore this agony for 
yoiu Will you not give yourself to Him ? He rejected 
alleviation in His immeasurable pain, that, by such obe- 
dience unto death. He might reconcile you to God ; will 
you remain unreconciled? By despising His love, you 
" crucify the Son of God afresh ; " you harden your own 
soul, and transform the love of Him who refused the 
cup of balm in His anguish into '' fearful judgment and 
fiery indignation. " I know not what the nyrath of the Man 

of Sorrows can mean, but I can only contrast wit^ this 

p 
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picture of the Buffering Christ that which is foreshadowed 
in the Book of Bevelation, when those who have despised 
Him shall ^^ call on the mountains and rocks to fall on 
them, and hide them from the face of Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the 
great day of His wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand?" 



XX. 



HOPB EKTEBma WITHIK THE VEIL. 

Hebrews vi. 19. 

" Hape, . . . which entereth into that within the yeil." 

• 

The great truth whicli the apostle meant that phrase to 
convey must have had a fulness of meaning for tho£e 
Hebrew Christians which we, at first sight, do not easily 
understand. They had from childhood associated the 
Temple-veil with all that was solemn and mysterious in 
the worship of the Eternal God. They knew that behind 
its waving folds were the Holy of Holies, and the Ark of 
the Covenant — symbols of the Eternal Presence on which 
no man but one in their nation might ever dare to gaze. 
They had seen the high priest go once a year with solemn 
sacrifice to draw it aside, and enter the mysterious region 
which it shrouded ; and hence the reference to that veil 
would have an instant and magical power to awaken in 
their hearts the feeling of the great mystery that con- 
cealed God and the spiritual world. Now, the apostle 
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takes thiB-— the most awM of the Jewish symbols — as 
the shadow of a great truth of Christianity. The par- 
ticnlar fact, indeed, which the Temple-veil was meant to 
picture, required such teaching no more. In the old 
days, the Jews needed that sign to show that only 
through visible sacrifice could man approach his Maker ; 
but when the great atonement was completed, all this 
passed away, and the veil was rent in twain when Christ 
expired. Ye{ the apostle says that, although Christ has 
reconciled man to God, there is a veil still — a veil of 
mystery concealing God and life, and the worlds of the 
future ; and he tells us that Christian hope, priest-like, 
draws it aside, and reposes trustfully in the shrouded' 
mysteries, which ^^ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart of man conceived." 

But there is one thing more to be said before we can 
duly appreciate the force of the apostle's phrase. He 
speaks of that hope, not as a beautiful truth merely, but 
as a great motive, without which Christian steadfastness 
is impossible. For in the eleventh and twelfth verses of 
this chapter — ^the point from which that line of thought 
commences which closes in the words of our text — he 
implies that if these Hebrew Christians would become 
followers of their forefathers, that hope must be strong 
in them which penetrates the veil of mystery. In this 
verse itself, the words, " hope, an anchor of the soul " — 
suggesting, as they do, a power which holds a man's 
spirit fast against the shifting currents of the world — 
bring this before us even more forcibly, so that the 
apostle manifestly means to express by them an aid, 
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without which a man cannot hold fast ^^ the beginning of 
his confidence firm unto the end.'' In this aspect it is 
that we shairconsider these words now, and shall try, in 
all simplicity, to show that there are difficulties rising 
from the mystery that surrounds a Christian life in the 
world, which, apart from this hope, would render it im- 
possible for us to remain faithful unto death. 

L Let tis rega/rd the necessity Jbr this hope. — ^We have 
to show here that there are difficulties which render 
Christian endurance an impossibility, apart from the sus- 
taining power of a hope that enters within the veiL As 
I have abready said, the apostle does not seem to mean 
by the ^^ veil," the awful distance between man and the 
Holy One which the Temple-veil symbolised. That has 
been taken away ; but he seems rather to refer to those 
great mysteries which, even in the full light of the Chris- 
tian revelation, hide us from the Eternal and the Divine 
— seeing, as we do, but " through a glass darkly." Now, 
taking the broad meaning of the words, we may perceive 
the veil of a threefold mystery surrounding Christian life. 
There is a veil over the spiritual world ; Over the divine 
discipline of life ; And over the Heaven of the future. I 
proceed to show how, in each of these, we must have a 
hope that enters within the veil, in order to keep us firm 
to the end ; and in doing this, let me ask you to regard 
every iUustration in the light of Uving experience— as a 
fact of your life every day — ^for only thus will you realise 
the strong necessity for this hope. 

(1.) There is a veil aver the spiritual world. By the 
spiritual world, I mean all the unseen realities which 
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Borrotind ns now. And it is not necessary to say mucli 
to prove that because that world is veiled it is difficult to 
maintain a Christian life, faithM unto deatL From that 
spiritual region the Christian draws his inspiration, and 
from it proceed the laws of his life. To him the unseen 
kingdom of the present Ghxi and the living Christ — the 
kingdom of eternal truth and love, of saints and angels — 
is a reality, compared with which the material world is 
unreal, shadowy, and transient The divine life com- 
mences with the opening of the spirit^s eye on the in- 
visible. The awakening soul discerns a ladder between 
heaven and earth, on which the angels come and go. Or, 
to use the profound language of the apostle Paul, he ir; 
" in Christ a new creature ; " therefore^ " old things have 
passed away, and all things have become new." The 
test by which we can estimate a man's progress in spiritual 
life is the extent to which he measures the visible by the 
laws of the unseen. He who is in the highest sense 
spiritual, feels the world to be a divine temple, because 
he realises God in it«— His infinite presence shining £rom 
the deep sky above, and His love revealed in every flower. 
To him Christ is everywhere, hallowing, as of old, the 
relationships of life, and colouring by His sympathy its 
struggles and its sorrows. He can reverence men, not 
because they are rich, or successfdl, or powerful, but be- 
cause they are living and immortal spirits ; and his stand- 
ard of life is not the expedient, or the pleasurable, or the 
popular — ^but the righteousness, the truth, the love of the 
eternal world. Still, that world is veiled : only the eye of 
a strong faith can see its beauty. We are so encircled and 
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enchained by the fleshly and material, that we can only 
clearly realise the eternal in moments of meditation or 
prayer ; while the transient presses incessantly upon us, 
apd by its strong glare absorbs us — ^while passion, with 
its coloured light, blinds the vision of the soul. Is it not 
evident, then, that to be faithful to the end demands a 
hope that enters within the folded veil which hides from 
us the spiritual world ? Is it easy to feel God ever near, 
to live as in the presence of Christ, to realise in our daily 
contact with men the dignity of the immortal nature for 
which Christ died, to measure present temptations and 
allurements by the laws of everlasting right ? Are there 
no moments when " the eye of faith is dim," and when it 
is hard to believe in the existence of a spiritual world at 
all? What can hold us fast then^ but the hope that we 
shall one day pass from this region of delusions, and, no 
longer looking through the darkened windows of sense, 
behold the unclouded beauty of eternal realities, and 
^' know even as we are known ? " " Which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul, and which entereth into that 
within the veil." 

(2.) There is a veil over the discipline of life. — Indeed, 
the meaning of human life generally is profoxmdly veiled. 
Look at the myriads of our sinning, suffering, toiling 
brethren, oppressed, as thousands of them are, by the 
selfishness of their fellows, bearing the burden of sins 
they have not wrought or sorrows they have not created, 
and sinking by multitudes into the night of moral cor- 
ruption without one ray of (lod's gospel to lighten the 
gloom I Ask what all that means. And if we had no 
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"hope entering within the veil," on the strength of 
which we could trust in the Fatherhood of God, and 
believe that in His good time we shall understand the 
mystery, and be able to trace the eternal rectitude amid 
the conflict of appearances, should we not be tempted to 
cry with the doubting psahnist, " Wherefore hast Thou 
made all men in vain ? " 

But the earthly state of the Christian is less myste- 
rious. We have some light on its meaning, yet that very 
light shows us how little we know and how dimly we 
understand what is known. For instance, the majority 
of Christian men have at times been placed in circum- 
stances of almost awful perplexity — ^when they have 
not dared to choose a path of action for themselves, and 
yet when God's path was hidden — ^times of that most 
terrible of conflicts, the conflict of duty clashing with 
duty : times when, if ever in their lives, a strong faith 
was needed, and yet, when amid the storm of the 
struggle, all faith seemed to be crushed out, and trust 
turned to despair. Was there no veil there ? Or look at 
the darkness which surrounds all spiritual labour. Here 
we have often to sow in tears while the reaping is veiled 
— -just as in the natural world we cast the seed into the 
ground in utter ignorance of the manner in which it will 
be quickened into life. The sowing is seen, the reaping 
may be believed in, but the connexion between the two 
is concealed. The sower must trust to the dark laws of 
nature. He cannot see the marvellous forces that cause 
the seed to germinate; the mysterious influences of 
winter snows and summer rains; the silent electric 
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ctirrentg by which the sowing is linked to the harvest 
that will wave in golden glory beneath the autumnal sky. 
So in spiritual life. We have to live for eternity. We 
have to work in faith. We feel the effort, realise the 
duty, see the thing to be done, but the laws which cause 
our toil to bear fruit are as hidden and mysterious as the 
laws of natural life. And it is this sense of darkness 
which saddens us ; we are constantly prone to measure 
spiritual processes by visible results, forgetting that 
their connexion is often veiled. We think we can 
understand the soul. We think we can gauge the results 
of spiritual effort ; and because we toil on and see no 
effect, or look back and can detect no growth, we are 
saddened. Sometimes we have to wrestle with a sharp 
temptation, and all we can do is to keep true. Some- 
times great darkness beclouds our faith, and the utmost 
effort is needed to believe at all, and we think we are 
going back, failing to see that the earnest struggle and 
the wrestling faith will add a new glory to the crown — 
failing to believe in the " far off interest of our tears." 
It is just this ignorance which gives rise to weariness. 
We might as well fancy that because we do not see the 
grain in the green blade that shoots up amid the snow 
— because we cannot trace the germinating process, that 
there is no growth. We are like children who think the 
thunder terrible, but have no fear of the still blue flash 
that rends the forest ; or like men who fancy the roaring 
hurricane may be powerftQ, while the quiet spring-time 
is powerless. If, then, we could not rest on a hope 
which enters within the veil, and in its strength believe 
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in the certainty of the harveBt, how conld we be steadfast 
to the end ? Or, not to multiply illuBtrations, there is 
the perpetual mystery of sorrow. The brightest hopes 
are often the first to fade. The beautiful decays the 
soonest Our purest friendships are rent by death. Our 
highest efforts seem to be the most palpable failures. Is 
there no veil there ? I know God takes away our idols, 
but He also removes things we had not made idols too. 
I know that His purpose in suffering is to bring us 
nearer to Himself, but while we are in the midst of it we 
find it hard to accept that as a solution of its mystery. 
Who that has known deep sorrow has not also known 
that, when God's " waves and His billows rolled over 
him," then was the hour when he was most strongly 
tempted to doubt God altogether, and he has '' groaned, 
being burdened." Is there no veil there? Oh, the 
mystery of life I How often do the questions it suggest;^ 
break in upon us, and we can find no answer ; when our 
very insignificance seems to crush us; when we ask 
ourselves. What is our little life in the midst of the 
infinite universe whose laws seem so unalterable, whose 
order is so grand and calm, and whose forces are so irre- 
sistible I What is man whose life is but a span, and 
who is crushed before the moth ? Suppose we had no 
hope, strong and active, amid all this mystery which 
reached within the veil — suppose this life were all — 
suppose the true and the false life ended alike in dark- 
ness — suppose we felt that a grim stillness awaited the 
close of a soul's life-long endeavour to get nearer to God, 
who could hold on to the end ? 
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" Oh life 88 futile, then, as frail! 
Oh for a voice to aoothe and bless! 
•> What hope of answer or redress! 

Behind the veil, behind the veiL" 

In the light of the eternal day the mystery of life's 
discipline shall be unravelled, and all that which is now 
so inscrutable shall be seen to have been right, and 
loving, and just. This hope it is which enters within 
the veil, and reposing there, becomes an " anchor of the 
soul." 

(3.) There is a veil over the Heaven of the future. — I 
know of course there is a veil over its employments, 
relationships, locality — ^which how earnestly we long to 
pierce I Who has not ahnost prayed in the words of the 
poet — 

" Ah ! Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be f " 

» 

But here a great problem meets us. Taking the Scripture 
teaching that this life is the germ of the future life; that 
its present discipline is but the prelude to that "exceeding 
weight of glory ;" that this is but the bud of which the 
future life will be the flower, how is this earthly life to 
develop into the blessed life of heaven ? Here we have 
no certain measure of spiritual progress. A man may 
have worked for God with heart and soul for years, and 
yet seem to see nothing accomplished ; so with the growth 
of Christian character. A man may have lived most 
earnestly for years, and yet find a cold gloom of doubt 
settling over him, paralysing his powers, although he 
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could almost pray for terrors to startle him into energy. 
Is it easy to believe in the attainment of the blessed life 
then? Moreover y onr individual Christian life is a new 
and untried thing. No record of human experience, no 
spiritual chart, can help us. We must live alone in such 
hours — ^alone with God, and our own souls fight out the 
battle. Then, too, difficulties increase with progress. 
The greatest and holiest purposes ever seem the most 
unfinished The higher we rise the higher becomes our 
ideal, the keener our perception of aspirations unfulfilled, 
and purposes unaccomplished, and the deeper our sense 
of the evil that will cling to us. The truest servants of 
Gh>d come to t^eir life's end with the one common con- 
fession, that they have achieved but a fragment of their 
aims. Thus in our thoughtful hours the question forces 
itself upon us, — How can we ever be fit for the great life 
to come ? How can such creatures of weakness, so prone 
to temptation, so broken with conflict, so conscious of 
defilement, ever become prepared for the fellowships of 
heaven ? But here comes in the hope which ^^ entereth 
within the veiL" Just as in the natural world the in- 
scrutable activities which darken the seed-time, and 
create the fear of the seed's failure, do yet mature its 
fruitage ; so in spiritual life, the divine law of growth 
is at work, though it may be hidden from us. Our life 
here must be imperfect, because we live for eternity, and 
God is causing our life and work to move on an eternal 
scale. We, in this ^Hime world" see but the minute 
commencement of that which reaches on into the ever- 
lasting. Every true effort must have its completion. 
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Do you tliiiik that spiritaal purposes and aspirations die 
because they are not fulfilled here? No I God knows 
our life with all its efforts and failures. He will one day 
unfold the secret records of the soul, and its purposes 
shall be carried out in grander tasks and with nobler 
fdlfilment amid ^^ the song of Moses and the Lamb." 
That hope fluttering now through the veil of mystery, 
and resting with folded wings on the covenant of ther 
Eternal, becomes ^^an anchor of the soul." 

II. But the practical question meets us — How can 
this hope, as a power in life, be attained? The words 
following our text give us the reply — " Whither the 
Forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, made an High 
Priest for ever." They suggest — 

(1.) Faith in Christ our Priest — ^Without that we 
should tremble at the drawing aside of the veiL Like 
the high priest of old we must be sprinkled with atoning 
blood before our hope can enter within it. The noblest 
and purest Christian man has done deeds and thought 
thoughts which he would shrink from confessing even to 
his fellows ; will they not stand out in awful blackness 
in the ^^ white radiance " of the eternal light ? It is easy 
to speak of the mercy of God; but, infinite as we may 
feel that to be, there is yet something within us which 
makes us shudder at the thought of unveiling by death 
unless we can rest on the righteousness of the Man Christ 
Jesus, and this we can only do by yielding ourselves at 
His cross. The lowest depths of self-abasement there 
become the points of our loftiest vision, and the birth- 
places of our grandest hopes* 
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(2.) We must have /ellofvahip with Christ our Fare- 
runner. — Don't let this become a vague idea, it lias a 
meaning for ns whicli is intensely real Remember that 
He is our example, inasmuch as He is a ^^ High Priest 
who is touched with a feeling of our infirmities, haying 
been tempted in all points even as we are." Bemember 
how He struggled against temptation — ^how He met it 
by instant, unconquerable resistance, and then ^^ Angels 
came and ministered unto Him/' So with us. After 
Christlike conflict we become ^^more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us," and are strengthened with 
angelic hopes. Bemember how He wrestled down the 
human will by submission to the Divine — " K Thou be 
willing remove this cup from Me ; nevertheless, not My 
will but Thine be done ; and there appeared an angel 
from heaven strengthening Him." And although here we 
stand before a woe unsearchable in its depths, we may 
yet believe that so it will be with us as His disciples, if, 
when in hours of suffering and trial, we bow to the holy 
will of God. Then we shall catch gleams of blessedness 
ineffable, and feel the divine strength perfecting itself 
in our weakness. And such hours will be earnests of the 
future when the veil shall be rent, the tabernacle taken 
down, and hope become fruition, perfect and everlasting. 



THE END. 
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SEEMONS, 

FIRST SERIES. 

OPINIONS OF THE PI^ESS, 

** And are we, In our present needs, to look in the direction of modem Parltanism also 
for the regeneration of our pulpit eloquence? From certain publications, to which our 
attention has lately been directed, it would seem that the better sort of Dissenting preach- 
ing has attained a cultivation of style and a poetical breadth of yision which our orators 
of the Establishment would do weU to emulate. Surely it is want of knowledge of our 
neighbours only that keeps up the present impression, that a Dissenting preacher must 
neSs be a vulgar and half-educated man ; and in fact no gulf ii wider than that which 
separates our Chunjh of England gentry ftom their fellow-citiiens of Nonconformist— 
notably orthodox Nonconformist— persuasions. (For it so happens that Socinian Dis- 
senters have never quite lost their grasp of the social door-handle.) But it may be that 
in the divisions of feeling, which the present state of opinion within the Church seems 
likely soon to bring to a sharper issue amongst us, a considerable section of the English 
Establishment will find itself drawn to sympathise with the Nonconformist type of reli- 
gion in opposition to the Romanising tendencies of the other portion. Nothing, as it 
seems to us, is more likely to prepare the way for an alliance which may possibly be des- 
tined to infuse fk-esh vigour into our national Protestantism than the advancing culture 
and obviously enlarging liberality of the best class of preachers who occupy the Dissent- 
ing pulpits The sermons of the Rev. B. L. HuU, lately minister of Union Chapel, King's 
Lvnn strike us as in a very especial degree thoughtful and original. This author died 
at the early age of one-and-thirty. His manuscripts were not revised bv himself, and 
the sermons are partly reported from notes only. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
their composition and sequence are admirably sustained ; and what their general tone is 
li ke a short extract may suffice to show. It relates to the character and traini ng of David 
the 'shepherd King. . . . The whole sermon is uncommonly fine, and should be read 
together with the commentaries of Wordsworth and Leopard! on the Shepherd's life. 
As to Sectarianism, we wish that one-tenth of the sermons of the English Church were 
as free trom it as these prolusions of the Nonconformist pulpit"— PoU Jfa/Z Gazette 

** There is true genius in Mr Hull : power of expressing striking thoughts in striking 
words ' of laying hold on the central interest of a topic, and carrying it with masteriy 
force into the hearts of his hearers, and this with singukir good taste. . . . And while 
there is much independence of mind, the same calm, assured faith in the great gospel 
verities runs through every part of the sermons. The book speaks unmistakably of 
thoroughly good training, supervening on a gentle, but at the same time earnest and 
nspiring spirit That body of Christians is happy which possessed such a neophyte, and 
could so fit him for his work. 

(*But we proceed to Justify our eulogium by presenting our readers with some extracts 
from Mr Hull's sermons. We shall take them as they struck us in reading the volume ; 
fragments but iUustratlve of power over thought and its expression. . . . We trust our 
readers will feel that we have Justified our estimate of Mr Hull's powers by these ex- 
tracts, which might have been considerably multiplied. We do not know where we have 
met with sermons in which fervent eloquence and sobriety of judgment were more 
happily combined."— Confempomry Review. 

•* These are sermons far removed from the ordinary staple of such publications ; they 
are unusually refined in style, and fr^h and felicitous in thought, indicating a mind of 
irreat beauty and thoughtftilness. There is too, an individuaUty about them which 
marks their author as one of those who, had he been spared, would have left his distinc- 
tive marks upon the circle of his infiuence The beauty and refinement of Mr 

Hull's thought strike the reader more than its robustness— although not more than its 
freshness. Sometimes, too, exegesis gives place unduly to felicitous fwicy. On the whole, 
however, we cannot but feel that, in the early death of this young minUter, the*Noncon- 
I orming churches have lost a man of very great and unusual promise. His volume of 
sermoiu poethumouifly collected by his brother, was printed at first for private circulation. 
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bttt tU mn exeelleiiee was toon perocirtd, and Ito pubUeatlon wuoonseqnenttj demanded. 
It wUl be plaeed by Um deroat aod Uumghtftil upon the shelf of their choicest derotUmal 

•'Tlisse are adaairable specimens of what a certain daas of sermons ooi^t to be. . . . 
There is a rich Tcln of poetiy running throofh most of them, and one can imagine Mr 
Hall might, If he had chosen, haTO wooed the mnses with some snocess. The hearers of 
these discoorses profaablj foond them deepty Interesting and inq»iring ; their perception 
of tnath would be made clearer, and their sympaUiy with it more lOTing and practicaL 
The moral and spiritoal results of such teaching could not fail to be most Taloable. . . . 
There is no emptj declamation in these sermons. In fhct, one singular merit is, that 
the preacher endeaTOurs to grasp the law or principle that lies at the root of moral and 
spiritual facts. ... He fronts tneologio and metaphjsic dilBculties, armed with Uving 
and ererlasting Christian rerities, too substantial to be endangered bj the perplexities 
of criticism or philcsophj. . . . No one can sympathise with the liberal and derout spirit 
that perrades those sermons without feeling assured that the author would, bad he llred, 
hare gathered strength and done good senrice in the Church. There is good culture, 
earnest purpose, deront feeling, nnilinching courage to *face the spectres ' of the mind, 
poetic enthasia«n, and large and liberal sympathies."— itronciM|/brM»M. 

" We haTC read these sermons with profound regret that so rerj pnmlsing a pccaclier 
is no longer with us."— Aeoord. 

"If the Dissenting pulpit were to set up the standard which Hr Hull has set up for 
himself; and And men citable of reaching it, it would become a greater power in the land 
ihan it has erer yet been."— C&ritMm BpeMor, 

** We hare read these sermons with delighted surprise, and almost with tears, that 
our churches should bare been denied the maturitj of a man whose adolescence waa so 
ftall of promise. ... 80 rarely beautiful are they, so ftill of spiritual freshness, so quiet, 
so chaste, so indieatiTC of almoiit perfect llterarr culture, that th«^ read like a poem of 
Tennyson's or a Psalm of David's. Pull of the flnest Imagination, they are disfigured Xnj 
BO excess : imagination clothes strong earnest thought, it does notsmother it.— Palriot. 

" In now turning to the sermons, we think that probably the first impression produced 
upon the readers of them will be by the loftiness of Christian aspiration which perrades 
them aU. They seem as so manr strains of musia struck ftmn the key-note supplied W 
the apostle Paul in his wonderful confession, ' Not as though I had already attainei^ 
either were already perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also 
I am apprehended of Christ J esus. This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those tilings whldi are before^ I press towards the marie 
for the prise of the high calling of Ood in Christ Jesus.' Hence the sermons are filled 
with the longing, the hungering and thirsting of a Christian soul after higher things. The 
writer eridently bellered in the untold and ungueesed capacities of the new life— capaci- 
ties for spiritual knowledge, practical holiness, and absorbiog derotedness to Christ. His 
preaching, in this particular, must haye been a strong and hdpfU stimulus to his hearers 
to leaye the low lerels of Christian life fbr its higher regions, both of thought and being. 
We might quote many a passage in illustration of our statement. . . . Very charsetert 
tic of these sermons is their originality ; yet, throughout, we fail to notice any effort at 
straining after effect by the merely saying things for the sake of their strangeness. This 
is the pedantry of preachers who shrink flrom the orthodox and accustomed methods of 
procedure; but Mr Hull's originality is that of independent study and self-erolred 
thought. Not less remarkable is the style in which thought is conrered. It is always 
accurate, always chaste, and fk«quently very beautifhL Our readers will see, from all we 
have said, how high an estimate we haye formed of the volume and the man before us. 
We haye spoken deliberately, and with the feeling that it would be yeiy hard to exagge- 
rate the excellencies we have ftnind in both.— IVeemafi. 

*< When a demand is made for a second edition of a yolume of sermons, it must be 
from some yery palpable merit ; and those who read sermons will find in these abundant 
reasons why uelr circulation should not be confined to a priyate edition. Post- 
humous, like Mr Bobertson's, and sometimes constructed like his fh>m shorthand 
notes <v imperfect manuscripts, they are yet among the fireshest and most truthful ser- 
mons we haye, often only the more suggestlye fh>m their want of finish. It Is the snb- 
jectiye and human aspect of theology with which they are concerned ; and had Mr Hull 
been spared, his preaching and grasp of mind, and reyerend but bold spirit, would haye 
made him a man of mark. As it is, he will preach to the best among us.— {^HMfon 
Work, 
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